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HE acme of the total de- | 
pravity of inanimate things | 
seems to have been reached | 
by the so-called Russian 
thistle, which, by the way, 
is not a thistle, nor any re- 
lation of the thistle family. 
Bad as the Canada thistle 

= is, it seems to be a com- 
aratively gentle and harmless nuisance 

, the weed which makes life a 
burden for the farmers in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Nor need the farmers 
elsewhere indulge in any self-gratulations 
that they are spared the curse, for they | 
know not when it may descend upon them | 
and take possession of their fields. 

It is only 15 years since the first 
specimens were found in Bonhomme 
County, 8. D., whither the seed had been 
brought by some Russian immigrants, 
mingled with flaxseed. Six years ago it 
first attracted attention, since that time 
it has spread over about 30,000 square 
miles or nearly as large an area as the 
State of Indiana, and in about two-thirds 
of that section is really a burden and a 
scourge. It is doing its worst work in 
the country between the Missouri and 
“Jim” Rivers, but is constantly con- 
quering new possessions. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEST. 

Bulletin No. 10, of the Agricultural 
Department, describes the “ Russian 
thistle” or “ Russian cactus,” as neither 
@ thistle nor a cactus, but a saltwort | 
closely related to the tumbleweed, goose- 
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MATURE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


Branch from Russian thistle, showing the appearance of the plant when the seeds are mature: 
Branch from a young plant, showing the appearance before the dry season; b, Mature seed 


enlarged five times. 


foot, lamb’s quarters, and pigweed. It} 
is an annual, coming each year from the 
seed, and growing from a single, small, | 
light-colored root, less than half an inch | 
in diameter to a hight varying from | 
six inches to four feet, and forming 
a dense, bushy plant. Mr. L. H. Dewey, 
Assistant Botanist of the Department of 
Agriculture, and author of the bulletin, 
says that when young it is a very inno- | 
centlooking plant, tender and juicy 
Sroughout, and with small, narrow, 
‘owny, green leaves. But when the dry 
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leaves wither and fall, and the plant in- 
creases rapidly in size, sending out hard, 
stiff branches. Instead of leaves these 
branches bear at intervals of half an inch 
or less three sharp spines, which harden 
but do not grow dull as the plant in- 
creases in age and ugliness. The spines 
are one-fourth to one-half inch long. 
At the base of each cluster of spines is a 
papery flower about one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. If this be taken out 
and carefully pulled to pieces a small, 
pulpy, green body coiled up and appear- 
ing like a minute, green snail shell will 
be found. Thisistheseed. As it ripens 
it becomes. hard and of a rather dull 
gray color. At the earliest frosts the 
plants change in color from dark green 
to crimson or almost magenta, especially 
on the more exposed parts. When the 
ground becomes frozen and the November 
winds blow across the prairie the small 
root is broken or loosened and pulled 
out. The dense yet light growth and 
circular or hemispherical form of the 
plant fits it most perfectly to be carried 
by the wind. It goes rolling across the 
country at racing speed, scattering seeds 
at every bound, and stopping only when 
the wind goes down or when torn to 
pieces, for there are few fences or forests 
to stop its course in the Dakotas. 
DEVILISHNESS OF THE WEED. 
The bulletin says: It will take pos- 
session of a field to the exclusion of 
everything else, and it draws from the 
land a large amount of nourishment 
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that might otherwise go to make useful 
plants. In these respects it merely par- 
takes of the properties of all weeds, ex- 
cept that it spreads and multiplies more 
rapidly and hence takes more space and 
more nourishment. 

Some of its special characteristics 
render this thistle much more trouble- 
some than other weeds. It is armed 
with spines quite as sharp and much 
stronger than those of common thistles. 
Because of these it is difficult to drive 
horses through a field where the plants 
are abundant. In some sections the 


about the horses’ legs while at work. 
Horses running in the pany are often 
injured by having the skin on their legs 
badly lacerated. The spines breaking 
off under the skin cause festering sores. 
These sores are caused by the irritation, 
however, not by any poisonous property, 
as is frequently supposed. Hunters 
find difficulty in getting their dogs to 
work well for prairie chickens in the 
stubble, and the dogs are sometimes in- 
jured by the sharp spines. Thrashers 
find it alntost impossible to get gloves 
thick enough to keep the spines out of 
their fingers, yet thin enough to work 
with 





The Russian thistle is the worst roll- 
ing tumbleweed on the prairie, and in 
time of prairie fires is easily blown 
across a fire-break of any width, carry- 
ing fire to stacks and buildings. The 
weeds bank up against wire fences, 
causing them to be blown over by the 
force of the wind, and are sometimes 
carried into the groves on tree claims, 
making it impossible to cultivate. In 
this way, by forming a mulch, often 
several feet deep, they may do some 
good. When large and well developed 
they are bulky and stiif, making it very 
difficult to run harvesting machinery or 
even a plow. On railroad grades they 
prevent the growth of grass and other 
plants that would keep the banks from 
washing. 
MODES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

The Russian thistles are most wonder- 
fully adapted for spreading and covering 
new territory. As tumbleweeds they are 
carried for miles by the wind, scattering 
seeds as they go. By this means alone 
they often advance five or 10 miles in a 
single season. Single stray weeds may 
doubtless be blown much farther. 
general advance is in the direction of the 
prevailing winds or the most frequent 
high winds, but the shifting breezes beat 
the plants about and seed all the area 
occupied. In many localities where a 
few plants were first seen four or five 
years ago every spot of land where the 
sod has been broken is now occupied. 
On every badger burrow and overfed 
spot in the prairie; on every roadside, 
railroad embankment, fire-break, and 
neglected garden ; on every field of early- 
plowed land or stubble may be seen a 
patch of thistles. The seeds are not here 
and there, as with Eastern weeds, but 
they are everywhere. The few plants 
introduced four or five years ago have 
seeded the land for miles in every di- 
rection. 

Plants are carried long distances on the 
railroads by stealing rides on the brake- 
rods and the engines, and in the bedding 
or earth in the stock-cars. . The seed is 
carried in flaxseed, but in no other grains 
raised in the West. 

Wherever the plants or seeds thus 
carried by man are dropped they make 








new centers of growth, from which they 





RUSSIAN THISTLE BEFORE FLOWERING. 


Branch of Russian thistle, showing the appear» nce before flowering and before the spiney branch- 
lets have elongated: a, Spines enlarged ; h, Young grain with the covering removed, enlarged 
about seven times: c, Blossom removed from the axil and viewed from below, enlarged about | 
four times; d, Section of fruiting calyx, side view; ¢, Same, seen from above. 
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may be scattered to *the surrounding 
country by the wind. They grow larger 
and more abundant some years than 
others, but even in their off years they 
keep on spreading over new territory. 


DAMAGE DONE BY THE PEST. 


In the badly-infested area more than 
640,000 acres are devoted to wheat 
raising. The average loss on this land 
that may be attributed to the Russian 
thistle cannot be less than five bushels 
per acre, which means 3,200,000 bush- 
els, at the minimum price of 50 cents 
a bushel, or an aggregate loss to the 
farmers of $1,600,000. The loss in 


HON. X. X CHARTTERS. 


Worthy Master of the Virginia State 
Grange, Lately Deceased. 


ON. X. X. CHARTTERS, 
the Worthy Master of the 
Virginia State Grange, 
who died at Clifton, Va, 
Feb. 15, was a man whose 
life abounded in things 

which reflected great credit. Born on 

a farm in 1843, in the same County in 

which he died—Spottsylvania County— 

his young life was spent like that of 
other farmer’s sons. Securing a rudi- 
mentary education in the neighboring 
schools he entered the University of 

Virginia to complete his store of knowl- 

edge. Just at this time the war broke 

out and young Chartters, faithful to his 

State, entered the Confederate army as a 

private soldier. He served throughout 

the war, and when the conflict ended he 
returned to the pursuits of the farm. 

In Spottsylvania County, where he 
made his home, he was widely known 
and well liked by the residents. Ami- 
ability and kindness were ever with him, 
and where any movement was started 
for the welfare of the people there could 
Mr. Chartters be found at the head. It 
was no wonder that any who was will- 
ing to sacrifice his individual interests 
that he might serve the public would be 
called upon to fill offices of trust or 
occupy some position of prominence 
where the reward consisted more in the 
consciousness of duty done than in pecun- 
iary remuneration. 

For five or six years before his death 
he was the Master of the State Grange, 
and during this time traveled exten- 
sively in the United States in the interest 
of his Order. He was also a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, by whom he was 
held in high esteem, and from early life 
was an ardent temperance advocate, 
being connected with all the temperance 
movements in his State and community. 
in church circles he was as active as 
anywhere else, and he threw himself into 
the work with all the earnestness of his 
ardent nature, giving unstintedly of his 
money and time to advance the cause 
which he represented. 

For nearly 20 years he was Super- 
intendent of the school at Massaponax, 
and during that time, though he lived 
10 miles away, no weather was too 
stormy, no Summer sun too hot, no 
roads too bad for him to go to meet his 
school. As a man, he was remarkably 
amiable, hospitable and kind-hearted. 
As a citizen, he was public spirited 
and self-sacrificing; as a friend, he was 


faithful and afiectionate, and as a Christ- 











other crops, the injuries caused by the 
sharp spines and the fires spread by 
the plants jumping the fire-breaks, will 
raise the total loss to more than $2,000,- 
000 for the year 1892. 

REMEDIES. 

Plow in August or early September, 
before the Russian tlgistles have grown 
large and stiff and ¢before they have 
gone to seed, using care that all weeds 
are well turned under. If the season 
be long and weeds come through the 
furrow, it may be necessary to harrow 
the land before Winter. Burn over 
stubble fields as soon as possible after’ 
harvest. Cut the stabble with a mow- 
ing machine, if the fire does not burn 
everything clean without cutting. 

Cutting the stubble and thistles be- 
fore the latter have gone to seed will 
help, but is not thoroughly effective 
without fire, as the thistles will send out 
branches below where the mowing ma- 
chine cuts them. 

If the weeds have been neglected and 
have grown large and rigid, as they do 
by the middle of September, especially 
on neglected, barren fallow or Spring- 
plowed breaking, they may be raked 
into windrows and burned. 

Corn, potatoes, beets, or any culti- 
vated crop, well taken care of, will in 
two years rid the land of not only the 

Russian thistles, but nearly all other 
weeds. 

Sheep are very fond of the Russian 
thistle until it. becomes too coarse and 
woody. By petri the sheep on’ the 
young plants they may be kept down 


has‘may be utilized 
In fields where t 
drag with an ‘iron 
teamson by # long chain. 
the harrow is:full of weeds set fire to 
them and keep dragging and burning. 


weed# are thick 
arrow, hitching the 


| 'Phis scheme; although apparently some- 


what chimerieal, has actually been tried 
with successs = [ 

If the- Russian dif is*to be kept 
out of the cultivated ficlds it must be 
exterminated: along roadsides, railroad 
grades, fire-breaks, waste land where the 
sod has been broken, and, in fact, in all 
accidental places where it may have ob- 





tained,a foothold. 
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ian he was liberal, zealous and untiring. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Grange announced the death in words 
which speak very highly of the deceased : 
“ Tt is with the profoundest sorrow that 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Grange of Virginia have to announce to 
the Patrons of Husbandry in Virginia 
the death of our beloved and honored 
head, Hon. X. X. Chartters, Worthy 
Master of the State Grange. After a long 
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i battle with the fell destroyer he has 


| been summoned home, and we are left 
‘to mourn the loss of a worthy and true 
| man—a devoted and earnest Patron and 
| a farmer noted for devotion to the people 
|of his calling. True, honest, genial, 
| gentle in every capacity, his loss is felt 
most deeply by those who knew and 
| honored him. Words are inefficient to 
| properly express our feelings, and we can 
but commend the action taken by our 
Acting Master and ask the Order in the 
| State to follow his suggestions, and to 
| unite in a strong effort to redeem our 
| people from the oppressors’ hand, and 
thus build a monument worthy the 
|'memory of our respected Worthy 
Master.” 





- The largest slide in the world is at 
Alprach, in Switzerland, from Mount 
Pilatus to Lake Lucerne, eight miles, 
It is made of trunks of 25,000 trees. 
laid at an angle of 10 to 18 degrees, 
and logs placed in it descend to the lake 


OUR MAIZE MISSIONARY. 


A Talk with Col. R. J. Murphy, 
the Embassador of King 
Corn. to the Nations 
Beyond the Seas. 








A more attractive and dignified elderly gen- 
tleman than Col. R. J. Murphy, our Corn Em- 
bassador, it would be very hard to find between 
the two oceans. He has a*strong, intelligent 
face, with an abundance of soft, white hair 
and a courteous, manly address. Speech and 
movement show both mind and body to be 
alert and active, and looking at him it is very 
hard to realize that he has had a career of 
such activity and vicissitude. When a boy 
he enlisted in the Mexican war, and served 
till its close. Then he was one of the ‘‘Argo- 
nauts’’ to the California mines, and after- 
ward became a successful merchant. At the 
outbreak of the war he entered the 38th N. 
Y. regiment, and was captured at the battle 
of Bull Run. He and two comrades made a 
most wonderful escape from Richmond, and 
succeeded in getting through to the Union 
lines after a trip involving enormous hard- 
ships and exciting adventures. He suhse- 
quently, became a merchant in China, but re- 
tired from business several years ago. 





COL. 


R. J. MURPHY. 


Col. Murphy called at THE AMERICAN 
FARMER office last week, and advantage was 
taken of hisvisit to get some facts relating to 
his missionary work in Europe. 

“* How long have you been engaged in this, 
Colonel?’’ he was asked. 

‘‘About seven years. I found myself out 
of business, and having always had a deep 
interest in the matter, took it up regularly, 
devoting not only my own time but my own 
means to it. My first effort was to get up a 
grand exhibit of corn at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889, but it failed on account of the in- 
difference and indolence of Tuck, who was 
the Executive for the Americans under Gen. 
Franklin, nominally in charge of our inter- 
ests. I got a fine piece of ground’ and did a 
good deal of work on it at my own expense, 
but it came to nothing. In 1890 I went to 
Edinburg, and after securing privileges I put 
up a building at a cost of $1,750, paid out of 
my own pocket, and staid there six months. 
I showed American corn in all its forms and 
ran a kitchen with a skilful woman in charge. 
We gave away to all who came samples of 
bread, cakes, puddings, mush, fried mush, 
ete., and millions of circulars. So far I had 
been working entirely on my own ‘account 
and at my own expense, but in October I re- 
ceived an appointment under the Agricultural 
Department at a salary of $2,000 a year, from 
which I had to pay my own expenses. 

“*T next went to Glasgow, where I secured 
privileges in the East End Exhibition, pay- 
ing £110 for them. From there I went to 
London and opened a free cooking school. 
The gas companies aided by contributing gas 
and stoves. 

‘From there I went to Germany, where I 
made 2 most serious campaign. I finally got 
an Imperial Commission appointed, which 
made a most exhaustive examination, lasting 
over six months. The results of this were 
so favorable that the Emperor became greatly 
interested, and commanded Dr. Thiel, a 
Privy Councillor, to deliver a Iecture on the 
merits of American maize, which was a fine 
eulogy on the grain. ‘The favorite way there 
is to mix rye and maize, half and half. 
Samples of this kind of bread were sent 
everywhere—to the Emperor’s table, to the 
homes of the nobility, to the hotels, barracks, 
ete., and all decided that it was equal in all 
respects to the bread made of pure rye, in 
color, taste—in everything, in fact.’’ 

‘‘Where did you next go?”’ 

“*'o Denmark, and there I found the finest 
field of all. My exhibit is now in Copen- 
hagen, and I am anxious to get back to it. 
You see, the Scandinavian countries export 
principally dairy products and pork, and im- 
port nearly all their breadstuffs. So that our 
corn will not come into competition with the 
grain raised at home. I expect great results 
in those countries. We shall also senda great 
deal to Iceland. There are 70,000 people on 
that island, and they have to import all their 
breadstuffs.”’ 

“Have you paid attention to any other 
American agricultural products?”’ 

**O, yes; [ have done a great deal for our 
fruits and our wines. I think there is a big 
field for these in Europe. Take, for instance, 
our wines. All the wines consumed in the 
northernmost countries of Europe have to 
come from France, Spain, Italy, and certain 
parts of Germany, and no doubt for many 
years to come these people may excel us in 
the manufacture of the highest-priced wines; 
but for wines of a comparatively moderate 
price we can already rival the manufacturers 
of southern Europe in quality, and I am 
quite sure we can Jay them down in the ports 
of northern Europe at a cost which will en- 
able us to rival them in price. Considering 
the cheapness of ocean transportation and 
the extraordinary excellence of our fruits, 
such as California and Florida oranges, 
prunes, figs, and raisins, than which no bet- 
ter are raised anywhere in the world than in 
California, I am satisfied that we can secure 


face of the competition of Mediterranean 
countries, The wealthy classes in all these 
countries are very much like our own in the 
matter of gratifying their tastes, and they do 








in six minutes, 


an instance of this, I may state that I have 
seen pineapples sold in Cevent Garden, Lon- 
don, at from 10 to 20 shillings, or $2.50 te 
$5 a piece, according to size. 

“To return to the question of corn once 
more, I will state that the prevalance of the 
drouth during the past several weeks through- 
out the continent of Europe will inevitably 
result in increased prices for the cereals in 
those countries. The corn propaganda was 
undoubtedly helped very much a year ago by 
the shortage in their own cereal crops, and 
the consequent high prices, especially for rye, 
which is extensively used in continental 
Europe for breadmaking. Since last harvest, 
as everyone knows, the prices of home-grown 
cereals in Europe have fallen greatly, and as 
@ natural consequence this has affected the 
demand for corn. Still, the people now un- 
derstand its uses and availability so much 
better than heretofore that with a short crep 
this year we will find our corn products, I am 
satisfied, in eager demand. Of course, there 
may be a great improvement in weather con- 
ditions throughout the remainder of the grow- 
ing season, but the situation at present 
over a large section of Europe is quite dis- 
couraging, and there has heen as a consequence 
a@ marked increase of late in the market quo- 
tations of rye.’’ 

‘*The Secretary has hopes of securing an 
extensive use of maize for brewing purposes, 
we understand.”’ 

‘There is no doubt it can be done, if prop- 
erly worked. Corn will make just as good 
beer as barley, and it is very much cheaper, 
not only bushel for bushel, but in beer product, 
as 100 pounds ef corn are equal to 130 pounds of 
barley. Allour brewers are using corn mixed 
in equal proportions with barley, and the 
British brewers are rapidly coming to it. 
Muyr & Sons, who have one of the most ex- 
tensive breweries in three Kingdoms, have 
been using American maize for years. There 
are three large millsat Hamburg which grind 
nothing but our corn. The passage of the 
Army Bill in Germany will help the intro- 
duction of our corn. The whole cost of the 
increased armament will be placed on the 
breweries, and they will recoup themselves 
by using corn instead of barley.”’ 

‘*What is your idea of the best additional 
thing to do?”’ 

‘*T recommended to Secretary Rusk, and I 
have renewed the recommendation to Secre- 
tary Morton, that a regular bureau be estab- 
lished in London or elsewhere in Europe for 
the promotion of the sale of American agri- 
cultural products. I think this would do an 
immense amount of good. Nor would this 
entail a very large or expensive staff, as it 
would be, I conceive, quite in ling with Mr. 
Cleveland’s expressed préctical ideas that all 
our Consular : -presentatives should co-oper- 
ate heartily and energetically in such work.’? 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A Sheep Breeding and Wool Growing 
State—Its Agricultural Resources. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: Mr. J, 
Gould, of Hughes County, 8. Dak., in an 
article in the American Sheep Breeder of 
April 15, gives a good account, and, I have no 
doubt, a correct one, of that State as a sheep 
breeding and wool growing region. He says: 


I came to South Dakota in the Spring of 
1883. * * a G. W 


* About this time A. an ° 
Patterson brought to this section of Dakota 
some sheep of not very good quality. I bought 
267 at $2.56 per head. I want to say to 
all new beginners that if they will steadily per- 
severe they cannot help but succeed. * * * 
have a fine flock of 600 good Merinosand derive 
a yearly income of over $1,000 from them, 
This part of South Dakota is as fine a location 
for the sheep industry as can be found in the 
United States. Just think of it, on Jan. 20 our 
flocks were out on the range, and had been for 
the most part of the Winter, while we were 
reading of snow blockades and 20 degrees be- 
low zero all through the Eastern States. I am 
feeding two carloads of wethers, and want to 
shear them before shipping. 

In May last I visited the Black Hills 
region of South Dakota and saw sheep in ex- 
cellent condition, and there learned of the great 
grazing and agricultural possibilities of that 
region and of Wyoming. Town sites have been 
located along the railroad running north and 
south through the center of the Black Hills, 
reaching trom Edgemont to Deadwood, in a 
region full of fine farming and grazing lands, 
with immense mineral resources being rapidly 
developed, with the mining of gold and silver 
and tin and other minerals extensively carried 
on. The western border of the Black Hills 
reaching from Edgemont into Wyoming has a 
line of railroad, with town sites located along 
it and all the same sources of wealth, which ten- 
der coal in sufficient abundance to supply those 
States and Nebraska. I know of no region 
more inviting to wool growers, sheep breeders, 
and for the investment of capital in mining 
and in the ranches, towns, and cities there 
rapidly springing up into importance.— 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, President Obio Wook 
Growers’ Association, Bellefontaine, O. 
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A California Letter 





EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: The Santa 
Cruz Mountain region is noted for healthfal 
climate, free from all miasma, and also for 
its fruits. No irrigation is here required for 
tree fruits. Afterthe Winter rains the ground 
in orchards is plowed, turning under a crop 
of green growth. Then cross-plowed within 
a month, and kept harrowed to make the sur- 
face light and mulchy, and to prevent weeds 
from growing, while the moisture is prevented/ 
from evaporating from the soil during the dry, 
season. This clean culture is found better 
than irrigation, and within the influence of, 
sea air and sunny skies the most beautifal 
and highest flavored fruit in California is here 
produced. 

Ii is along the summit of the Santa Cruz 





a good market for these products also, in the | 


not count the cost of things very much, if | 
only they are enabled to indulge them. As, 


Mountains that the finest scenery on the 
Pacific Coast is obtained—the Pacitic Ocean, 
the bays of Monterey and San Francisco, va8t 
stretches of redwood forests, the fertile val- 
leys of Santa Clara and Salinas. Several 
cities and towns and mountain ranges are in 
view from single points, while there is 
beauty in immediate surroundings of rounded 
summits, deep canyons, forests of oaks, ma- 
drona and fir trees dispersed in most pleasing 
variety of positfons and foliage. 

The rains in Winter are here always abun- 
dant. In Summer there is almost constant 
| clear skies, gentle breezes, freedom from fogs, 
| and an agreeable temperature. The spring 
water is cool, pure, and refreshing to man 
and beust. We feel that we have reason to 
be satisfied with our location, as the world 
gocs.—S. H. HERRING, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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BREEDING CATTLE. 


Some Valuable Suggestions as to the 
Best Manner of Securing 
Good Stock. 


Eprror American Farmer: There 
feems to be a great want of knowl- 
edge and discrimination on the part 
of the majority of farmers in the mat- 
ter of breeding cattle. Whether the 
point aimed at is to get first-class ani- 
mals for the dairy or for the butcher, or 
to combine both qualities to one animal, 
the first consideration should be the 
selection of females that combine size, 
good constitution, and milking quality. 
This must be done at the beginning. 
Next, the bull must be an animal com- 
bining perfect purity of blood with the 


several good poimts of whatever breed he |« 


is from. We are not now going to say 
anything on the point of breeding choice 
animals of any particular breed for the 
sole purpose of establishing a herd of 
thoroughbreds—the animals in which are 
designed to command a fancy price. 
Our object is simply to give some gen- 
eral information especially applicable to 
the improvement of stock in the hands 
of farmers. 

Taking the native stock of the country 
as the basis from which te breed for the 
butcher, females should-be selected hav- 
ing large size, but compactly built. 
These may be bred to a pure-blooded 
bull of ether the Shorthorn or Hereford 
breeds. The produce will combine the 
large size and rather coarse frame of the 
dam with the earlier maturity and apti- 
tude to fatten of the sire. The females 
of this crossbred to a pure-blooded bull 
of the same breed as their sire, say of 
Shorthorns, will produce stock with still 
more of the good qualities of that breed, 
and by constantly selecting the best 
females of crosses and breeding them to 
pure-blood bulls in four or five gener- 
ations the progeny will be, for all practi- 
cal purposes, equal to Shorthorns, with 
perhaps a less soft skin and easy hand- 
ling, but with a somewhat larger frame 
and hardier constitution. 

In breeding for the dairy select those 
females that have the well-established 
points of good milkers and cross them 
with a pure-blooded Ayrshire bull, con- 
tinuing the cross. Or, should stoek be 
desired to combine both milking and 
feeding qfalities, it may be well to cross 
first with the Shorthorn, and after three 
or four generations have been bred 
through this cross to select the best 
females and breed them to an Ayrshire 
bull, continuing the cross only up to a 
certain point, and then returning to the 
Shorthorn cross. But it will often be 
found that some of these grades instead 
of being superior animals show decidedly 
inferior points. ‘These are to be care- 
fully culled out and not allowed to 
breed, but sold off or made into beef as 
soon as their deficiencies ean be noted. 
In breeding grades, or rather obtaining 
a cross between any pure breeds and the 
commor-ttock of the country, care should 
be taken to select and retain such 
females of the cross as approach in color 
and appearance the breed the sire he- 
longs to. In no case should males of a 
eross ever be used as stock getters. : 

Every male produced from a cross, 
no matter how fine in appearance and 
quality, should be castrated when young. 
It is a common mistake to suppose that 
a grade Shorthorn bull is of any value 
to improve even native stock; for how- 
ever well he may appear or whatever 
qualities he may possess, he is much 
more likely to breed back to the de- 
ficiencies of the stock from which his 
dam sprung than to perpeguate the good 
qualities of himself or his sire. A pure- 
bred bull, of good pedigree, even though 
he may have deficiencies caused by 
neglect when young or xppear otherwise 
but an inferior animal, will nevertheless 
produce better stock than a grade bull 
that is much his superior in appearance. 
It must be considered that in breeding 
atock of any kind, good blood will always 
tell, and the more of it there is in the 
male, the more likely is the produce of a 
cross on native or grade stoek to result 
satisfactorily to the breeder; and once 
the quality of the stock on a farm has 
been improved and brought to a standard 
# excellence by judieious crossing, the 
Jabor will be lost if the use of a thoroughly 
pure-bred sire is not persevered in. 

The Devons were probably ameng the 
earliest breeds raised in England, and in 
gome hilly localities they are now ex- 
clusively kept. As oxen, they have no 
superiors. ‘The Jerseys are much better 
suited for fancy farmers than for hard, 
coarse keeping. Ayrshires were first 

introduced in 1828, and, though not a 
great favorite with butchers, and but 
medium for oxen, they make good cows, 
especially for cheese, yielding large 
returns for cheap keeping. The Hol- 
steins or Dutch are receiving more than 
their proper due just now. Their color 
does not indicate great or good milkers. 
The writer thinks highly of the Short- 
horns for oxen and tor milking. For 
milking and then turning to beef they 
are not surpassed. ‘They, are preferred 
by the English people. 

The great merit of Shorthorns is that 
they may be fattened young, and the 
beef is in the right place. They are as 
ripe for beef at three as the natives at 
five years old. It is established that the 
Shorthorns have improved every breed 
with which they have been crossed. The 
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Herefords are large, with spreading 
horns and white faces, and make fine 
oxen; but are not good for dairy pur 
poses. The amount of beef killed in the 
United States yearly exceeds the value 
of milk, butter, and cheese. We sum 
up the merits of the several breeds as 
follows: With fair keeping for all pur- 
poses—beef, work, and dairy—we prefer 
the Shorthorns. With poor keeping and 
hard work, the Devons For faney 
cows, the Jerseys; For working oxen 
only, the Herefords. For cheese making, 
with good keeping, the Dutch—A 
Farmer, Columbiana County, O. 





Millet and Hungarian. 


Eprror Amerrean Farmer: Either 
of these are good crops to grow when the 
acreage in meadow and clover is not 
sufficient to furnish a full supply of hay 
for the stock in Winter. On a rich soil 
prepared in a good tilth a large yield 
can generally be secured, and this im- 
plies a good supply of cheap feed. The 
ground should be well plowed, and then 
seed ae dragged, or rolled until in a 

tilth. It ts very necessary to have 
the soil in a good tilth before sowing the 
seed, as the seed is small and needs but 
little covering in order to germinate well, 
and as a good, even start is an important 
item in securing a good crop, it will pay 
to take considerable pains to prepare 
well before seeding, So far as is possi- 
ble sow the seed just after, rather than 
before, a rain. The reason for this is 
that often after a rain, and espechhlly a 
hard shower, such as we so often have 
at this season, and the sun comes out 
hot, the surface of the soil bakes or 
forms a crust through which the tender 
grass plants cannot force their way. 

It is this condition that often causes a 
failure of the seed, and in many cases 
the cause is laid to the seed, when in fact 
the quality of the seed was all right, but 
the plants were not strong enough to get 
to the surface. Sow the seed broadcast, 
taking pains to scatter as evenly as pos- 
sible over the ground, and then harrow 
with a light harrow or use a brush to 
cover. It is a good plan to sow as soon 
as possible after stirring the soil in order 
that the seed may have sufficient moist- 
ure to germinate readily. 

When grown for hay it should be 
cut earlier than when grown for seed. 
Generally a good stage is when the seed 
is well formed. The treatment in har- 
vesting, curing, and storing away is much 
the same as with clover. Unless the 
weather is unusually hot and dry, and 
the grass is allowed to get riper than is 
best for hay, it should be cut in the 
morning and allowed to cure until the 
middle of the afternoon, when it can be 
raked up and put into small ricks. It 
should be allowed to stand over night, 
and can generally be hauled in and 
moved away the next afternoon. 

It makes a hay that is of special value 
both for sheep and the milk cows, but 
can be fed to all kinds of stock.—N. J. 
SHEPHERD, Miller County, Mo. 





Oats and Peas for Hogs. 


Though hogs are high in price, and eorn, 
the great hog food of the West, is cheap, 
it is still important to produce hogs as 
cheaply as possible. It is the cost of 
production that governs the profits of 
every product. In the corn belt, which, 
too, is the hog producing region of the 
United States, the months of June, July, 
and August are the most trying period 
to the hog raiser. It has always been 
the experience of farmers that hogs eat 
more when the prices of hogs are iow, 
and when hogs are high they eat very 
little. It is no trouble at all to keep pigs 
growing if the prices are good. The 
prices of hogs are best in August and 
February. On many farms corn is 
scarce after grass comes, so pigs depend 
on their mothers for a living unless they 
are slopped. They will learn to eat 
grass, but there comes a time when some- 
thing more is needed or the growth is 
retarded. ‘This cannot occur and the 
most rapid development be ‘attained. 
Nothing can equal oats and peas to meet 
the requirements of hogs in the Summer 
time. Fine peas are not appreciated as 
grown by farmers in the West, but they 
can be, and we take it should be. Oats 
and peas cannot be sown tooearly. The 
earlier the better. They can be ready 
for the hogs Jume 1 to 15. Much will 
depend upon the earliness of the sowing 
and the latitude, of course. This pasture 
will bring them to early corn and put 
them in excellent condition for finish- 
ing. 

It is the practice of some to sow oats 
for this Summering of hogs. If the 
supply is ample the hogs are turned on 
the oats about the time of herding out. 
It is best not to wait until the crop is 
mature, as the hogs will eat too. much 
and clog the appetite before they are 
used to the feed. 
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We seem to be growing no wiser about- 


thumps very fast. Some of the latest 
ideas about the disease are that it is not 
contagious; that it is not eaught by pigs 
sleeping together; but that heredity has 
a great deal to do with it; that itisa 
heart more than a lung trouble; that 
pigs with plenty of chest room are not 
so much disposed toward it; that all of 
the proposed remedies are of little avail ; 
but that a fair amount of daily exercise 





is of much good in preventing it, 








SHEEP AND WOdd. 





Shearings. 


There need be no fears about good, 
plump, well fed . lambs selling -this 
year. 

A variety of food is very acce 
the flock at this time ; study 
carefully. 

The quickest and safest way of cor- 
recting the bowels of a lamb is through 
its mother. 


Lambing begins in Texas about the 
middle of February and ends in Mon- 
tana near the Ist of May. 


The true practice in handling stock is 
to breed thrift into them before they are 
be }, and never let up until they are 
sold. 


There will be lots of good mutton eat 
at Chicago next Summer. Keep an eye 
on this item and get some money out 
of it. 

Study the market for mutton. The 
local buyer knows every crook and turn, 
and why should not you? It is his busi- 
ness to know, and it is yours, too. 

If lambs have to be raised by artificial 
devices, it is of the very highest im- 
portance to keep the sucking bottles 
clean and sweet. Boiling hot water will 
do the sweetening if used often. 

A constipated lamb needs prompt, 
mechanical treatment, and its mother 
should be treated to four tablespoons of 
melted lard and repeated twice a day 
until the bowels are moving freely. 

There is much said about the poor 
quality of frozen, frosted grass; but it 
will be found wonderfully helpful to ewes 
that have been confined to a dry yard 
and dry food for three or four months. 


If you think your sheep shed is quite 
good enough for the flock, go out and 
stay in it two or three hours. Lie down 
on the bedding and breathe the air the 
sheep have to inhale, and then make your 
conclusions. 

Remember, that there is more profit in 
cattle, sheep, and swine during the first 
months of existence than any subsequent 
age. If an animal is stunted at any time 
in its growth, no care and expense can 
compensate the loss. 

It is much easier to keep a sheep in 
good, thrifty order than to get it up in 
flesh again after it has grown poor. 
Remember, “a sheep well Summered is 
half Wintered,” and the reverse of this, 
a sheep well Wintered is half Summered, 
is equally true. 

The “lamber,” as the English call the 
man who has charge of the flock at 
lambing time, should be a kindly, at- 
tentive, cool-headed, patient handler, 
and in no case should beinahurry. A 
fussy man will always make matters 
worse instead of better. 

A bulb syringe and warm soap suds 
should be used on every lamb that fails 
to have an evacuation of the bowels six 
hours after it is born. Every lamb that 
begins to stand with its back arched and 
the four feet in the same place needs a 
syringe used on it at once. 

Heretofore tillage has crowded pas- 
turage; grain raising crowded sheep; 
but many farmers have discovered their 
mistake, and are now turning from wheat 
to sheep raising, and find it not only 
more profitable, but far more congenial 
as well as helpful to the land. 


Are there wethers in the flock? If 
so, they should be fat or being finished 
for market. All fat sheep that are not 
ewes in lamb should be sent to the 
buteher. The way to make sheep pay is 
to get the money out of them just as 
quick as possible, and never miss the 
chance. 

There are always a few ewts in the 
flock that require special treatment. To 
give this care it is well to have a number 
of small compartments (they may be 
temporary) in the same barn with the 
ewe flock in which ewes may be confined 
for a time. They will not fret and 
worry if in the midst of their com- 
panions. 


Why should writers give formula of 
food rations for old sheep that have poor 
tecth? There is no use, no sense, in 
keeping any sheep until its teeth give 
out. This is an old-fashioned way that 
should be abandoned. Keeponly young, 
vigorous sheep. Keep these in strong 
condition, and sell them before they begin 
to failand need nursing. Nurse nothing 
that is well! 


ble to 
is thing 


Sheep husbandry was never on so sound 
a basis before in this country. All the 
produets of the sheep are utilized, all are 
in demand and fetch as high a price as 
in any country in the world. The only 
question to be raised is economical pro- 
duction, and there is an unnecessarily 
large difference in margin of cost of pro- 
duction. This will be simplified as eatch 
crops and intelligent systems of feeding 
become more general. 


Common sense, humanitarian methods 
of caring for sheep are more usual 
throughout the country than they used 
to be. It is found to be cheaper to keep 
sheep warm with good walls and good 
roofs than with corn in the cold Winter 
weather of the Northern States. Shelters 
may not be needed in Georgia and 
Florida, but in Michigan and other 
similar climates there can be no question 
of the value of comfortable quarters for 
flesh and blood, human or otherwise. 


Do we need a better breed of sheep in 
this country? The verdict of the people 
has been that we do. For 100 years 
the importation of sheep has gone on 
with the hope that some breed of sheep 


might be found that might suit our uses. | 


Is this, however, likely to be found in 
other countries? The people buy every- 
thing that the importers find and offer 
for sale. The word “imported” will 


sell any sort of a sheep. The failures of | 


the past do not discourage the buyers or 
the importers. Is it not time to examine 
what we have, and see if we have not as 


good as anybody? 


+rino sheep breeders ;the importation of 
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THE RAMBOUIKET MERINO. 


tt 
A Trio of This Breéd: Noted for Their 
Characteristic ‘Peatures. 


These sheep aré fit the flock of L. 
B. Townsend, afi enthusiastic breeder 
at Ionia, Mich. ° ‘ 

The origin of the' Rambouillets is 
Spanish, and také their name from the 
domain of Rampboiiillet, the farm of 
Louis XVI, to Which they were assigned 
by that monarch‘when the experiment of 
acclimating the’ Spanish Merino upon 
French soil was‘ begun, in 1786. For 
more than half a century some syste- 
matic efforts had been going on in 
France with Merino sheep in the di- 
rection of fleece culture. The wool was 
rapidly giving place to the meat 
product, and the Rambouillet eXperi- 
ment was primarily in the production 
of mutton from a Merino in the hope of 
establishing a mutton and wool sheep 
suited to farmers, These experiments 
were conducted on the most scientific 
and painstaking methods that had ever 
been attempted. 

The first importation into _ this 
country was made by M. Dupont de 
Nemours and a French banker named 
Delessert, in 1801. The results at- 
tained were a grade flock near Wil- 
mington, Del. In 1802 Hon. Robert 
R. Livingston, American Minister in 
France, sent home two pairs of French 
Merinos. The enthusiasm of Mr. Liv- 
ingston gave an impetus to fine wool 
sheep breeding, but the Spanish Merino 
importations overwhelmed the interest 
in these French sheep until 1840, when 
D. C. Collins, of Hartford, Conn., began 
the importation of Rambouillet Merinos 
and gave an impetus to the business. 
In 1846 these sheep were introduced 
into Vermont. At that time the 
Spanish Merino breeders were leading 
the fine wool industry and could not 
allow another rival in contest. They 
remembered the former popularity of 
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Bred by T. VonHHomever, Pomerania, Prussia, a 


the Saxony Merino sheep, which had 
formerly so ndarly wiped out the 
Spanish Merino ‘sheep industry in this 
country. In addition to the persistent 
efforts of certain. Vermont Spanish Me- 


grade sheep from France to mect the 
immense demand for sheep of this class | 
finally created a prejudice against them, | 
Fortunately for the Rambouillet sheep 
industry, in 1848 Mr. John D. Patter- 
son, of Geneva, N. Y., began the im- 
= of pure-bred animals of this | 
read. He not only established a flock | 
of high character in New York, but in- | 


troduced them into Calitornia, where | 
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PINKHAN'S 
Vecetasue(@MPounp | 


Is a positive cure for all those painful ; 
Ailments of Women. ; 


> It will entirely cure the worst forms 
Zof Female Complaints, all Ovarian 3 
troubles, Inflammation and Ulceration, 3 
Falling and Displacements, of the % 
- Womb, and consequent Spinal Weak- 3 
F ness, and is peculiarly adapted to the $ 


Change o&f Life. Every time it will cure ; 


Backache. 


It has cured more cases of Leucor- 
rhea than any remedy the world has; 
- ever known. it is almost infallible in; 
Psuch cases. It dissolves and expels 
| Tumors from the Uterus in an early ; 
stage of development, and checks any ; 
tendency to cancerous humors. That ; 


| Bearing-down Feeling: 


> causing pain, weight, and backache, is 
> instantly relieved and permanently 
- cured by its Under all circum- ; 
P stances it acts in harmony with the laws 
that govern the female system, and 
tis as harmless gs water. [t removes ; 


Irregularity, 


t Suppressed or Painful Menstruations, 
> Weakness of the Stomach, Indigestion, 
> Bloating, Flooding, Nervous Prostra- 3 
tion, Headache, General Debility. Also 


4 . + 

| Dizziness, Faintness, 

F Extreme Lassitmde, “don’t care” and ; 
3 “want to be left alone” feeling, exci- 3 
$ tability, irritability, nervousness, sleep- 7 
lessness, flatulency, melancholy, or the 3 
+ “blues,” and backache. These are 3 
} sure indications of Female Weakness, 3 
> some derangement of the Uterus, or 


- Womb Troubles. 


The whole story, however, is told in ; 
ntitled “ Guide to; 
> Health,” by Mrs. Pinkham. It con-$ 
= tains over 90 pages of most important ; 
+ information, whick every woman, mar- 
+ ried or single, should know about her- 
self. Send 2 two-cent stamps for it. For 


| Kidney Complaints ; 
and Backache of either sex the Vege- 
> table Compound is unequaled. 
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A GROUP OF RAMBOUILLET MERINOS. 


they became very beneficial in improv- 
ing the sheep of the Pacific Coast and 
the range sheep wherever they were 
used. 

The Rambouillet Merino sheep has 
given character to the flocks of Aus- 
tralasia, and is rapidly changing the 
flocks of South America and South 
Africa. 

It is a pleasure to quote from the 
special report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on the sheep 
industry of the United States by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, since it so 
critically and fully outlines the Ram- 
bouillet sheep and sheep industry in this 
country, that for lack of a better term 
we shall call the agricultural or mutton 
sheep industry. No reflections are in- 
tended in this article upon the various 
mutton types of Merinos that have ap- 
peared in this country as the result of 
independent, persistent, and careful se- 
lection in breeding. 


the most practical common-sense sort of 
a sheep, combining as it does the two 
great objects for which sheep are kept, 
mutton and wool, in one and the same 
animal for the average farmer. The 
American Merino is the National wool 
sheep, and possibly can become the Na- 
tional mutton sheep, as it is now for 
France and Germany. 


The Rambouillet Association was 
organized in March, 1890, and the issue 
of the flock record was published in 1891, 
and carried the names of 36 breeders 
and 693 registered sheep. The record 
lays down these characteristics of Ram- 
bouillet sheep and their wool : 

“American Rambouillet sheep should 
have a large frame, large, strong bone, 
well-rounded and symmetrical bodies, 
well up on legs, bright pink skin, always 
plain and free from wrinkles. Broad 
head, bright eyes, quick movement, 
broad backs, and broad chests are indis- 
pensable. These sheep have long been 
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nd now owned by L. B. Townsend, Ionia, Mich. 


noted as a mutton sheep, their fine, 
juicy flesh having no superior. They 
are noted for their early maturity and 
quick feeding properties, being fully 
equal to the Down breeds in this respect. 
The rams are usually well horned, but 
not always, and weigh at maturity from 
175 to 250 pounds. The ewes are noted 
as good mothers, heavy milkers, one-half 
usually producing twins They weigh 
from 110 to 150 pounds; wethers attain 
from 150 to 200 pounds apiece. Being 
strong, vigorous, and healthy, their im- 
pressive power is very great, and they 
are not liable to constitutional break- 
down in service. They will bear herd- 
ing in large flock, and their hardiness 
permits them to stand all kinds of 
weather without housing. Their fulness 
of carcass, brightness of look, length of 
body, vigor of carriage, and great strength 
make them excellent and reliable repro- 
ducers, and quick, healthy feeders on 
the range. The wool is of the finest 
quality, has a beautiful crimp, is usually 
white, sometimes of a buff color; is 
very compact, opens in large layers, has 
just yolk enough to promote a rapid and 
vigorous growth, shows no crust forma- 
tion, seldom any jar hairs, and is always 
noted for its length, strength, and elas- 
ticity. It is from three to five inches in 
length ; often six and a half inches for 
for one year’s growth. Rambouillet 
sheep should be well wooled to the feet 
and to the nose. Rams usually from 12 
to 24 pounds; ewes from 6 to 10 
pounds, The wool scours 50 to 55 per 
cent. for the manufacturer, and no other 
Merino wool shows so deep a staple.” 

We are under obligations to the Sec- 
retary of the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Association for cut used to illus- 
trate this article. 
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National Wool Growers’ Association 


A meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association will be held in 
Chicago, at Assembly Hall, in the 
World’s Fair buildings, Oct. 5, 1893. 
The purpose of this meeting is to take 
such action in regard to legislation 
and other matters as shall be deemed 
proper for the protection and advance- 
ment of the sheep breeders and wool 
growers of the United States. It is 
hoped that everyone who can _pos- 
sibly do so will be present and take 
part in the proceedings. It is a eriti- 
cal time for our interests, and if we 
do not look out for them no one will do 
so for us. Assurances of attendance 
have been received from the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association and the Michigan 
Wool Growers’ Association, and it is 
pronounced that New York, Vermont, 
and other States will be numerously 
represented there. No meetings of this 
association have been held for several 
years, but this meeting is called because 
it is believed that the time has arrived 
for effective action and to declare our 
views and wishes in unmistakable terms. 
Let all who are interested in this subject 
give the widest possible circulation to 
this notice, and not only attend them- 
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pation, and Torpid Liver 9 on receipt of $1.00. ; 
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| selves, but induce as many wool growers 


| bers—Jonn T. Ricu, Vice-President | 


as possible to be present. There is 


The Rambouillet Merino represents. 
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from any one until y 
our New Grand Catalogue f ; 
, is mailed free to any address, 
one hundred new styles, with price 


ranging from $30 upward, and Harness fr 

goodsare strictly hand-made and fully warr 
Ns years, and our Spiral Springs are warranted for 12 
recognized manufacturers for the above organizations, | 

mammoth display at the World’s Fair, in Chicago. 
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A Rare Sample of Wool. 


Latayette Torrey, St. John, Mo., in 
writing THE AMERICAN FARMER, says: 

I will send you a few threads of wool 
taken from the shoulder of a Cotswold 
sheep owned in this County. I have not 
measured the length of this wool, but you 
can, if you want to. I think that this 
ought to go to the World’s Fair. It will 
shear about 40 pounds this year. I shall 
look for the length of the wool in your 
paper. 

The sample is indeed a rare one. As 
it lies on the rule, without stretching 
out straight, it measures 23 inches, and 
when stretched tight measures 29 inches, 
The staple is fine and true from end -to 
end. Passing it under a glass there are 
no evilences of the usual joint or 
weak places in wool of its length. 
There are not the least indications of 
hair or jar in thissample. Our judg- 
ment in the case would be that it came 
from a ewe lamb, a two-year-old ewe, 
that had never been sheared. The 
character of the wool is of the highest 
grade. The health and thrift of the 
sheep has been good and uniform 
throughout the period of growing this 
fleece. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER is always 
pleased to receive samples of wool for 
criticisms and comparisons, but would 
prefer more information than has been 
given in this case, such as the age, sex, 
and age of fleece. We confess to some 
curiosity to know how near we have 
come to the age and sex of this sheep. 
Tell us all about it. 

At shearing time we would like a 
full account of the fleece and three or 
four samples taken from various parts of 
the body, all marked, to put in our 
wool cabinet.—EpitoR AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


——— 
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Testing Young Rams. 

It has long been a custom with sheep 
breeders to test the breeding qualities of 
ram lambs by selecting a limited num- 
ber of ewes for coupling and carefully 


may, without detriment, be usc] 
a dozen ewes, and establish a 1 
ready anticipated by his owner, 
“+e 
Ticks on Sheep. 

EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: WV) 
do for sheep infested with tick: 
would be successful, where could it 
cured? Would it be best, or soon « 
applied right after shearing? 
SMITH, Cumberland Valley, Pa. 

Sheep infested with ticks, lice, 
this season of the year, sheariny 
should be sheared and dipped «a! 
If preparations are such that t! 
can be housed, there could be : 
sible risk in doing so; but in t! 
ity of Washington, D. C., there 1. 
no hesitation or delay. Should 
undesirable to shear at once, dist 
verized tobacco—a cheap grade | 
will answer—through the fleeces 
the ticks in check until they cx 
more thoroughly treated. Of th 
brands of sheep dips none give ¢ 
satisfaction than Cooper’s Sheep | 
manufactured by Wm. Cooper 
Nephews, Galveston, Tex. 

This dip is used by sheepmen 
generally that it has been found 
sary to establish general agencies \ 
depots all over the country for 1! 
commodation of their trade. Thy 
est one to you will be with J. T. |) 
ham, Alexandria, Va., from who: 
also be obtained further informatio 

Cooper’s Sheepmen’s Guide, publi-hed 
and presented by Wm. Cooper and 
Nephews, should be in the hands of 
every man who owns or expects to own 
a sheep—Epitor Amrniovx Farver. 

<kenbiomenndl 

Old-fashioned sheepmen think when 
sheep gets sick it must dic. This is all 
nonsense. The trouble is we don’t kn 
enough to tell what is the matter, and 
we do we have nothing to vive it. 
ignorance and stupidity personified to do 
nothing. Get a good work on she D, ind 
get a list of diseases and remeclics, and 





waiting results. A well-developed lamb 


practice with some sort of common = 
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For sale 

ceipt of $1. 
Particulars oon) 

by mail. Address} $1, 


. Askfor HILL’s 


TORASGP 


nblets, and take no others 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 
53, and 55 Opera Block, LIMA, 0. 


HILL'S CHLORIDE OF GOLD raviets 
will completely destroy the desire fur Tobacco 
in any form in trom 3 w 5 days. Perfectly 
harmless, cause no sickness, and may be 
given in # cup of tea or Coffee, without the 
knowledge of the patient, who will voluntarily 
stop Smoking or Chewing in a few days, 


EASILY 


CURED 





When writing mention this paper. 


A WATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium 


Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for Less 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 





» THE FACE, 


chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


DESCRIPTION 


To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. ‘This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 
Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 


those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
ineonvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 
The watch and chain will be sert, postage 








strength in union and power in num-| 


National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Elva, Mich, 


prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 
and only 10 cents additional money to pay 
once, 


We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, 4 
The demand for them has come by thousands 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had ex pected. 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 

OF THE 
This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but 


attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to hang upon t 


only furnish this premium combination to . 


Tn order to put THE AMERICAN Far 
at the top of the list in number of sulsc: 
we have secured sole control of the out) 
an American watch factory, which 
dispose of within the next thirty days 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem 1 
upon the face of it, but our read 
that the extension of a subserip' 
any newspaper involves an enorn 
in advertising, and for other | 
new subscriber to any newspa)» 
than the publisher receives, ov 
pense incurred in procuring h 
subscribers who continue th« 
year after year who are protital| 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put ' 
scription list of THE AMERICAN 1 
over three hundred thousand and take 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the ahove ol'e! 
honest watch, a chain, and Tk AMI 
FARMER for one year for the insiz 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-fiv: 

The offer includes the delivery of «ll, | 
paid, to any address in the United States 
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WATCH: 

It need only be wound 
it winds and sets by a patent 
be opened to set it. 
he wall in bedroom or parlor 


4, 
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THE WORKS, 


cost of postage and wrapping. Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. O. 
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7 N ORCHARD separated 
Mr. Fisher’s dooryard from 
Mr. Dunbar’s, The two 
families were very good 
friends, and used the path 
which led from one garden to the other 
as a means of a quicker communication 
than the road. 

Both families kept Summer boarders. 

Across the road, and a_ beautiful 
stretch of meadow, was the sea rolling 
in on a wide sandy beach. 

Harry Curtis and Will Blake came 
down from their business in Boston 
every Saturday night and boarded at 
the Fishers over Sunday. 

During the Summer the same thing 
had happened to both of them. They 
had both fallen desperately in love with 
Miss Grace Derry, who boarded at the 
Dunbar. 

It was Sunday. Harry had taken a 
hammock and Will a reclining chair 
out under the apple tree to read. 

Over on the Fishers’ porch they 
could hear Grace’s voice singing to her 
own guitar accompaniment. It was a 
sweet voice, and it brought her face 
vividly into the minds of both young 
men. Harry was thinking: 

“T will get up presently and stroll 
over and ask her to go out for a drive 
on the beach to-night.” 

Will drew himself slowly out of his 
reclining chair and yawned indifferently. 

“Well, I guess I'll leave you,” he 
said, and went down the orchard path 
and over to the porch where Grace was 
sitting. 

“Come, walk down to the beach with 
me, will you?” he asked. 

“Yes; only wait until I get my hat 
and put away my guitar.” 

Across the road and down through 
the meadow they strolled to the beach, 
Grace dropped down on the sand look- 
ing out across the rolling blue-green 
waves, 

“Tam so happy,” she said. “Some 
say the sea makes one gloomy, but it 
doesn’t me. This has been the happiest 
Summer of my life.” 

“It has been the happiest Summer of 
my life, so far,” he said, “but the Sum- 
mer is not half over. You have it in 
your power to make it completely happy. 
I wonder if you will?” 

Grace looked at him quickly, but did 
not speak. 

“You know you told me you liked 
rubies better than any other stone,” he 
said, after a moment. He put his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a little 
morocco case and laid it in her lap. 
“See how you like those.” 

Grace opened the case. There was a 
little ring set beautifully with three 
small rubies. She gave a gasp of de- 
light. 





THEY COULD HEAR GRACE SINGING. 


“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” 
Then she looked at him curiously and 
closed the case and held it out to him. 


He folded his hands around his knees 
and looked across the sea. 

“Could anything induce you to put 
that ring om your third finger?” he 
asked 


Grace dropped the case on the sand. 
_— know what you mean!” she 
Bald, 

lie turned and caught both her hands 
in is 
“It seems that I love you Grace, more 
than all else in the world. Don’t tell 
me you do not love me in return!” 

She drew her hands away slowly and 
stood up. 

“Did you get that ring for me?” 

“Yes, I got it in the hope it would 
be yours some time. Oh, Grace, don’t 
say you don’t care for me.” 

“Well, you did have faith in me to 
go and get that ring before you knew. 
I never heard of such a thing!” she 
sail, indignantly. 

“You can throw the ring into the 
ecean if you'll only tell me that you 
love me. I thought that was a nice way 
of telling you. I see I’ve made a fool 
of myself.” 

Ile caught up the case from the sand 
and threw it far out into the waves. 

“Oh, how could you? That beauti- 
ful ring.” 

She turned and walked cross the 
beach, and he followed her. 

“Til dive till I get it, if you say 80. 
You do love me, Grace ; say that you 
do.” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t, and I think 
this is the queerest proposal I ever heard 
of—the idea of your daring to get that 
ring before you’d asked me!” 

“I never dreamed you could be se 
heartless and cruel,” he said, angrily. 
Then he turned and walked away in the 
other direction, up the beach. 

_ Harry Curtis went through the or- 
chard after supper and found Grace on 
ie porch, She got up and went to 
Meet him, 
| want to see Mr. Blake,” she said. 
‘ul you go and send him over here?” 
‘Well, no,” Harry answered; “I 
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By Lena Bowen. 


can’t, for the reason that he took the 5 
o’clock train to Boston.” 

“Well, never mind. I—I don’t 
know, but I’d rather write it to him, 
anyway,” Grace said. 

“Oh, you would!” Harry answered. 
“Now, perhaps you don’t care about a 
moonlight ride with me?” 

“Yes, Ido; but I must write to him 
before I can sleep.” 

This confidence did not make Harry 
particularly happy, but he went for the 
dog-cart. 

Harry was silent and gloomy on the 
ride, but Grace was very happy, and 
talked on ceaselessly. 

“Isn’t everything beautiful? I don’t 
feel as though I ever was unhappy or 
ever could be again,” she said, looking 
out across the moonlit water. 

“Say, Grace,” Harry asked, turning 
suddenly toward her, “it’s none of my 
business, but did Will propose to you 
this morning?” 

Grace looked at him a moment with- 
out answering. 

“Yes, he did. How dare you 
such a thing?” she said. 


ask 





AND THREW IT FAR OUT INTO THE WAVES. 


“Oh, I just thought I’d like to 
know,” Harry answered, indifferently. 
They drove on for some time in silence. 

“But I refused him,” Grace said at 
last, with a little laugh, Harry looked 
at her quickly. 

“You did! Then why must you 
write to him before you sleep?” 

“T wasn’t kind to him. I wanted to 
say I was sorry.” 

“And ask him to come back, I sup- 
pose?” Harry said. 

“No; but he proposed in such a 
queer way, and I was so angry. I 
didn’t think until afterward that per- 
haps he really did care very much, 
and—but I won’t tell you any more.” 

“I wonder if I could propose to suit 
you, Harry laughed; “I wouldn’t care 
to have Will’s luck.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a little Morocco case and 
threw it into her lap. 

“I’m not going to say anything unless 
you'll put that on.” 

Grace opened the case, laughing. This 
was the way Will had begun, but some 
way it did not seem the same at all. 

A diamond sparkled out from the 
blue silk lining. This is not the same 
either. She put it on and held out her 
hand to him. 

“Wasn't that a neat way of doing 
it?” he asked, proudly. “ You see, if 
you had wanted to refuse me you could 
just have handed back the ring, and 
that would have been all there was to 
it. But now” There was an elo- 
quent pause. 

“What would you have done if I 
had given back the ring?” Grace asked, 
perfectly happy. 

“Oh, I should have thrown the un- 
lucky thing into the ocean and taken 
the next train to Boston.” 

“Why, that’s exactly what Will 
did!” Grace said, looking at him 
quickly. 

“What! 





You don’t mean it!” 





SHE PUT IT ON AND HELD OUT HER HAND 
TO HIM. 


He did not tell her that Will had 
been reading the same novelet that he 
had, in which the proposal ended as 
Will’s had done; and so she always 
thought the similarity of her two pro- 

ls a most remarkable coincidence. 
Boston Globe. 
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$175,000,00 a Week 


Is spent in New York City for tobacco. A 
fortune spit and puffed away. If you area 
victim of drunkenness, Morphine or Tobacco 
habit, read the advertisement ef the Ohio 
Chemical Co. in this paper. 

South Dakota is going to have quite 
a large agricultural exhibit at Chicago 
if the number of samples of different 
grains is any criterion. There are 2,100 
bundles ef grain, and each bundle is 
wrapped separately in a piece of paper 
her nen tiling who it was grown 
by, the yield per acre, and the County it 
was raised in, 














_ THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 

Bees like salt, and some beekeepers 
keep a vessel of salt and water near the 
hives. The salt water remedy is recom- 
mended for bees with shaking palsy. 


The colonies whose queens are more 
than a year old produce the best cells 
and queens. When they have older 
queens they are even better for cell 
building. 

A frame containing a clean and al- 
most new brood comb should be put in 
the center of the brood nest to get eggs 
for rearing queens. The comb should 
have been used for brood rearing once 
or twice. If perfectly new it is too ten- 
der to cut up for cell building. 


A broom handle swarm catcher is de- 
scribed as having been used 20 years 
ago. Rags were wrapped on one end of 
the handle, making a roll about 10 
inches long. The rags were covered 
with melted beeswax. The other end 
of the handle was made sharp and stuck 
in the ground, one being used for every 
three or four hives. Issuing swarms 
would cluster on these, attracted proba- 
bly by the smell of the wax. 


DIFFERENCES. 


Bee Culture Now and Fifty Years 
Ago. 

Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Com- 
pare, if you please, the beekeeper of 50 
years ago with the modern beekeeper, 
and you will see as much difference as 
between the modes of travel and trans- 
portation then and now. : 

In the days of Dzierzon, the principle 
of having the bees suspend each comb 
from a separate bar, by which he, Dzier- 
zon, accomplished such great, practical 
results, I imagine, was supposed then to 
be an invention that could not easily be 
excelled; but not until within the last 
half a century has an improvement over 
that been made, when the much esteemed 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of Dayton, O., 
about the year 1851, sought out and 
invented the full movable frame to be 
used in place of the old box or, very 
frequently, the old hollow log gum, in 
which the bees had to be let alone to 
live or die, as the case might be. We 
now have a hive and frame in which 
not only the comb can be kept in con- 
dition to be interchangeable, but every 
condition of the bees may be known. 

In the olden time, when a colony be- 
came queenless and the conditions of the 
hive were such that the rearing of a 
young queen was impossible, all that 
could be done was to let it die, and very 
frequently, too, with plenty of honey in 
the hive, no one being able to tell why 
their bees died while plenty of honey 
remained in the hive, as though plenty 
of honey was all that was required to 
preserve the life and healthful condi- 
tion of a colony for ages. It was also 
thought that they must have a king in 
the hive to govern and keep them 
straight, or they would all become un- 
governable and soon scatter. This was 
about as much as was known about the 
inside workings of the hive in that day 
and age of the business. 

With the Langstroth improvement of 
being able to lift out every frame and 
examine it, we may know just what kind 
of a queen we have when she begins to 
lay, how many eggs she is laying daily, 
how many eggs she deposits in each cell, 
at what age of the egg it hatches into lar- 
va, at what age it becomes chilled brood, 
and at what age it is hatched into a full- 
fledged bee. We may also know just 
how queens are reared; also know that 
the same egg that produces a worker 
bee, with different treatment, will pro- 
duce a queen. We may also know just 
when a queen becomes unprofitable to 
keep longer in the hive, and when she 
should be superseded. We may know, 
also, when she becomes a partial or full 
drone layer, and also know when the 
hive contains too much drone comb, and 
how to remedy it. We may see when 
the colony is cursed with fertile work- 
ers, and what to do to get rid of them. 
We also know when too many drones 
inhabit the home, and how to get rid of 
them. We may know at what time to 
begin to stimulate in Spring to have the 
colony in proper condition when the 
honey flow comes, We may know when 
too much, as well as too little, honey is 
in the hive, and how to get rid of it. In 
fact, we may know all about the inside 
of the hive, as well as we used to know 
the outside with the old box or log hive. 
—S. R. Morris, Bloomingsburg, O. 


SLIP-SHOD BEEKEEPING. 




















Good Management Means Success and 
Good Profits. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: There 
is perhaps no greater danger that the 
farmer who has a few colonies of bees 
can fall into than keeping bees care- 
lessly. We know of those who are im- 
provident enough to keep a large num- 
ber of cattle over Winter with inade- 
quate shelter, insufficient fodder, and 
often of a poor quality. The result has 
been that some of the animals died and 
the balance took the greater part of the 
Summer to recuperate and get ready to 

ield some profit in time for another 
Winter to attack them. On the other 
hand, we find the careful farmer keeps 
his stock in the best condition, no more 
is kept than he can properly care for 
and feed, and his results it is needless to 
say are much better. 

We have beekeepers who do no better 
than the careless farmer with his stock. 
Nine-tenths of the bees which die in 
Winter on the American Continent die 
of starvation; or, if they do not actually 
starve during Winter, they have in- 
sufficient stores to build up on, and the 
result is before the colony is strong 
enough to gather surplus the harvest has 
paseed and, to use a vulgar phrase, “ we 
are not in it.” 

The idea seems to prevail that bees 





can at any time lgatht} enough honey 
for their Winter- requirements. There 
is, even in southernhdistiicts, a time when 
bees may gather hoiey'and a time when 
we know they ¢anyot. There is no 
flower which will not, at times, refuse to 
yield its expected share of honey, and 
very often the honey flow is cut short, 
so that cast-iron rules as to quantity of 
honey we may take and the time we can 
take it and still haye honey enough to 
carry the colony over the slack or Win- 
ter season cannot be made. 

Bees do not require,a great deal of 
attention, but they want careful and ju- 
dicious supervision. If a colony is left 
with insufficient stores, it may, first of 
all, starve during the Winter; next, if 
it comes through that season, it may 
have enough honey to feed the old bees, 
but, seeing stores are liable to be short, 
they are wise enough to refuse to go on 
brood rearing, as that would mean the 
consumption of more honey, and the re- 
sult is building up is done slowly or not 
at all, and those which gather in the 
harvest are few in number. 

It takes three weeks from the egg un- 
til the perfect worker bee emerges from 
the cell, and almost two weeks more un- 
til they gather honey. Therefore, a bee 
which is to take part in the honey flow 
must have the egg which shall produce 
it deposited four or five weeks before 
the flow begins. 

At this time of the year colonies 
should be examined to sce if they have 
a queen and stores. If no queen exists 
and the colony is weak, it will hardly 
pay to buy one; but if of average 
strength and the price not too high, buy 
a queen. If there are not enough stores 
in the hive and the bees are not gather- 
ing from natural sources, combs of sealed 
honey should be given; or, failing that, 
a cake of sugar laid on top of the 
frames under the quilt answers. But it 
is all-important to supply them with 
enough food. The great difference in 
the yield from colonies of bees can be 
accounted for. It is not merely the re- 
sult of chance. To manage in the di- 
rection of securing the best results is 
what we must aim at in order to suc- 
ceed.—R. F, HoLpERMANN, Brantford, 
Canada. 





NUCLEI. 
How to Make them Earn Their Liv- 
ing. 





Eprror AwertQan Parmer: Often 
nuclei are placed §n lage hives, parti- 
tioned off in one sige, asd left to grow 
up with the apiary, fast: or slow, for it 
appears to be taken forzgranted that a 
nucleus is useless— for “that season in 
which it is made, and that if it builds 
itself up by Fall and stores honey enough 
for its own use during the Winter, that 
is all that is to be éxpected of it. 

In a small apiary where only two or 
three nuclei are made, they might have 
to take the usual course, but in an 
apiary of 10 colonies or more conducted 
on the non-swarming plan, that is, no 
natural swarms, the nuelei may be united 
and transformed at once into full colo- 
nies. 

Natural swarming is not allowed, but 
the colonies by their great increase be- 
come crowded and demand relief. If 
the colonies were allowed to swarm nat- 
urally, half, perhaps more, will go out 
and the colony is crippled. Therefore, 
at certain times in the season, one frame 
of brood or more, as the case demands, 
with the clinging bees, is taken from 
each colony. 

In going through an apiary of 10 
colonies, perhaps 20 frames of brood 
might be, obtained. These are united 
at once to make two full colonies, given 
a queen immediately, or as soon as the 
bees will receive her. This colony, or a 
colony treated in this way, is soon as 
strong as any iu the apiary. We can- 
not afford to have these nuclei idle and 
at play all Summer. They are of age 
and ought to go to work to earn a little 
more than their living. 

The young bees make beautiful comb, 
and it is evident that they enjoy making 
it. Let nuclei—several colonies of them 
—make comb all Summer for use in 
other hives or for use next year. The 
beekeeper who gets the most honey does 
not allow his bees—his big, strong work- 
ing colonies—to make comb; he pro- 
vides the comb ready made, and the 
bees have only to fill them with honey. 

This is one of the great factors in 
successful beekeeping. It pays to keep 
colonies making comb all Summer, tak- 
ing away a set of combs as soon as 
finished, or nearly so, and giving an- 
other set of frames in each of which 
there is a full sheet of foundation to be 
drawn out as before. 

There is another point here worthy of 
notice. Here isa colony a litile slug- 
gish and slow about beginning the work 
in the surplus chamber. Now, put into 
the chamber one or more of the combs 
just made in another hive. There is a 
little honey in it, for the,comb builders 
store some honey, and the effect on the 
colony is wonderfuls 3 

Perhaps the “ foreign odor” may anger 
the bees a little, and wo to the stranger 
bee that happens to be on the comb; but 
at all events the introsluction of the 
comb acts as a great stimulus. It has 
been noticed that when few combs from 
other hives are introduced, when there 
is a little honey in the comb, the bees 
immediately transfer the honey. It may 
thus appear that each colony has its own 
way of storing honey, and that they are 
not willing to accept without change 
what may come from other hives.—Jvu- 
Lia ALLYN. 


A Short but Pleasant Letter. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: I have 
some good things to tell and many ques- 
tions to answer when I get time in Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer, I am very busy, 
as the factory is running almost day and 
night, and our capacity for queens now 
is 1,000 per month, and we have to 
keep picking out, Aunt Jennie will 
knock again soon, Success to you.— 
Jennie ATCHLEY, Greenville, Tex. 
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THE ORCHARD. 
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Cullings. 


Rather high land with a north slope 
is best for a plum orchard. 


Florida oranges have been highly 
praised in England, and pronounced 
the finest in the world. 


Some growers prefer a northern ex- 
posure for planting peach trees. ‘This 
is thought to retard Spring growth, les- 
sen the danger of late frosts, and protect 
the buds. 


Young fruit plants can be planted 
inside a large roll of paper to protect 
them from grubs. It should extend 
several inches above the ground. Some- 
times a roll of tin pushed into the ground 
is used for the same purpose. 


The sand cherry is thought to be a 
ood tree on which to graft the plum. 
Tt unites readily, and the seeds are ob- 
tained with little expense. The sand 
cherry has been found to grow on the 
poorest soil. The plum buds influence 
the cherry roots to such a degree that 
they become in afew years as large as 
the plum roots themselves. 


It has been advised by President 
Williams, of the New Jersey Horticult- 
ural Society, that fruit growers visit and 
communicate their advice and experi- 
ence. Much can be learned in this 
way, and theory and practice may be 
combined. He gives as elements of suc- 
cess in fruit growing fertile soil, clean 
culture, attractive varieties, properly as- 
sorted, carefully handled, and neatly put 
up in clean packages of honest measure. 


A writer to the New York Tribune 
says: “It is a serious mistake to back- 
furrow each time when plowing an orch- 
ard and turn the soil toward the trees. 
As the tree gets older and the roots 
reach out the soil is thinnest where the 
tree by nature is looking for sustenance. 
Such treatment of orchards, especially 
on thin soil, stunts the trees after a few 
years and renders them unprofitable be- 
fore they would have been at their best 
with proper care.” 





SPRAYING. 


Insecticides and the Advantages of 
Using Them. 





The spraying season has opened. It 
begins as soon as the blossoms fall. It 
seems, perhaps, as if everyone is aware of 
this, but unfortunately there are still 
those who remain unimpressed by the 
importance of spraying; their number is 
not small, and these are the ones who 
still need to be told about the work. 

Insecticides are divided into those 
which poison by being eaten, and those 
which kill by mere contact, or drive 
insects away. Then there are fungicides. 
The first named are used to destroy those 
insects which injure foliage and fruit by 
eating. The codlin moth, canker worm, 
and tent caterpillar come under this 
head. 

London Purple and Paris Green are 
both compounds of arsenic, and from 
their poisonous character are used against 
this class of insects. Paris Green is in- 
soluble in water, and therefore has to be 
kept constantly mixed. It is used in 
the proportion of one pound to 200 
gallons of water. London Purple is 
cheaper than Paris Green and a practical 
substitute for it. One difference be- 
tween them is that the former is slightly 
soluble in water, and should therefore 
never be used on delicate foliage. Peach 
tree leaves will, for instance, take’up the 
poison and in a short time drop from the 
trees. 

Hellebore also belongs to this class of 
remedies. It is a vegetable compound, 
and may be used freely in the proportion 
of one ounce to two gallons of water. 
Two applications of this about 10 days 
apart has been found very effectual in 
destroying the larva of saw flies, such as 
the currant, strawberry and pear slugs. 

Pyrethrum or Insect powder, Tobaceo 
and Kerosene Emulsion belong to the 
second class of insecticides. The first is 
made from the leaves and stems of a 
plant. Its action is due to a volatile 
oil which it gives off when exposed to 
the air. It can be freely used without 
danger, as it is perfectly harmless to man 
and the higher animals. One ounce to 
10 gallons of water should be used, or 
it may be stronger if desired. It is an 
excellent remedy for the green cabbage 
worm. Very satisfactory results have 
been obtained from the use of tobacco as 
an insect foe. For spraying, a pound 
of cheap tobacco, that made from stems 
and refuse tobacco is best, is steeped in 
two gallons of water. When it cools 
the liquid is strained off and used in an 
ordinary spraying apparatus. 

Kerosene Emulsion is universally 
known as a most valuable insecticide. 
It is made by dissolving a half pound of 
whale oil soap in one gallon of water by 
boiling., While this is still warm, two 
gallons of kerosene oil are added. Then 
the mixture is stirred into a white frothy 
mass. This emulsion is death to all 
soft-bodied insects, which it kills by con- 





tact. The above remedies are used solely 
for insects and not for parasitic fungi. 

The solutions of copper are used to 
prevent and check the growth of most 
fungi. Dry Bordeaux mixture is made 
by dissolving four pounds of sulphate of 
copper in two gallons of boiling water. 
Dry slake two bushels of quicklime with 
the copper solution. After slaking the 
lime must be dry powder. For the 
liquid Bordeaux mixture six pounds of 
sulphate of copper are dissolved in two 
gallons of boiling water and allowed to 
cool. One peck of quieklime is mixed 
in six gallons of water and let oool. 
The solutions are then mixed and poured 
into a barrel containing 40 gallons of 
water. This should be stirred well while 
using. 

There is now no remaining doubt that 
infested and infected fruit can be per- 
fected and made into crops of the first 
order by spraying, provided the work is 
done with promptness and careful atten- 
tion at the right time and under the 
right conditions, 


Plum Curculio, 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: I am a reader 
of your valuable and indispensable paper, 
which should be in every family in the coun- 
try. I wish to ask you a few questions about 
plums. I have several trees that bear a few. 
The variety is good and very delicious. They 
are a very large, blue plum. The trees are 
in good soil. They appear to bloom full, but 
after they are about half grown they drop off, 
and but very few ever mature. Now, what 
is the matter? Can there be a remedy given 
to cause the trees to bear properly? I have 
often put ashes and soap suds around the 
trees, but this does not seem to obviate the 
difficulty. The trees are young and thrifty, 
and in good soil—RaNsoM HuNTOON, New- 
port, N. H. 

The probability is that the fruit is 
stung by the curculio soon after it sets. 
If this is the case, your efforts should be 
directed toward its destruction. Fre- 
quent jarring of the trees and catching 
the diseased or affected fruit, and also 
the insects, which are easily alarmed 
and drop off into some contrivance that 
will enable you to collect and destroy 
them, will prove very helpful; but this 
is rather tedious, and requires close at- 
tention. Spraying with a very weak 
solution of London Purple or Paris 
Green as soon as the leaves start, and 
occasionally afterward, is now quite 
commonly practiced. The mature bee- 
tles in eating the leaves are poisoned. 
If a stronger solution than one pound of 
these chemicals to 200 gallons of water 
is used, the foliage is apt to be damaged, 
as plum leaves are very susceptible to 
injury from this cause. It may be that 
some fungus disease affects the blossoms 
or young fruit. In any case, you and 
others troubled in this way should cor- 
respond with the Director of the State 
Experiment Station and send him speci- 
mens for examination.—Ep1Tor AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. 
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Remedy for the Plum Grub. 

Epitor AMERICAN FarMeEr: I no- 
tice in your paper two or three letters 
inquiring how to get rid of the plum 
ao that makes the warts on the trees. 

will give you my remedy, which I saw 
in a Maine paper, and which I have 
used successfully for three years. Take 
some small glass jars or bottles with a 
mouth big enough to admit a miller as 
big as your finger. Tie a string around 
the top and hang one on each tree. Fill 
them half full of sweetened water. The 
moths that lay their eggs in the bark of 
the tree will go into the bottle and be 
drowned. If any warts appear take 
them off when first started. Change 
the water once a week, or oftener, as it 
gets sour.—Hrnry S. Foster, Worces- 
ter County, Mass. 





Lemon ‘Oulture. 


Lemons always bring good prices, 
and there is a steadily increasing de- 
mand for them. Florida claims the 
pre-eminence over the whole world for 
their production. Little is known of 
their origin, and civilization has only 
been acquainted with them a few cen- 
turies, but it is thought that central 
India was their home. Mediterranean 
orchardists have begun to realize the 
profit in their production, and in conse- 
quence have been cultivating them to 
the exclusion of the orange. Florida 
growers are doing the same. 





Pennsylvania Granger's Interstate 
Picnic. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Granger’s Interstate Picnic 
Exhibition, held at Mechanicsburg, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President and General Manager, R. H. 
Thomas, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
en H. 8. Mohler, Mechanicsburg, 


a. 

Treasurer, R. H. Thomas, jr., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

- Chief Marshal, J. C. Reeser, Mechanicsburg, 
a. 

Superintendent Stock Department, J. N. 
Streck, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Superintendent Machinery Exhibit, J. M. 
Myers, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Superintendent Horticultural Hall, J. T. 
Kast, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The 20th annual picnic exhibition will be 
held at Williams’ Grove, Cumberland Co., 
Pa., on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Aug. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
Sept. 1 and 2, 1893. Address all communica 
tions to the General Manager and President 





ARMS AND LEGS. 


With New Patented 


RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


Batina, Kansas. 
Mr. A. A. MaRKs: 

Dear Sir :—After having worn one of yous artift- 
7 legs with rubber foot for more than fi fons 4 
have no hesitation in saying that ft is the best leg 
use ; as it ls simple and the most dugable of anv I have 
ever seen. I have worn five different makes since 

1863, ana find 
-— none as useful as 
yours. I can 
heartliy recom- 
mend the rubber 
foot as the mogt 
= durable and easy 
@ tohandie. Iam 
a blacksmith 
and shoe horses. 
I Lave dug wells 
and quarried 
stone and other 
hard work. I 
m can walk fare 
ther ina 
m# time than any 
/ wan cap on any 
other kind a 
a lag, with 
same length 
stump a8 mine; 








it is only three inches from hip joint. 


Yours, ota, K. 
Late of Co. I, 12th Il. Vo). Infantry. 
By our formula persons can supply us with all méas- 
urements necessary te secure @ fit while (hey remain 


LIMcoLy. 


athome. Write for New Treatise of 430 pages with 260 
iliustrations. Established 40 years. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 


When writing mention this paper. 


BOOKS FREE! 


Any one or more of the following books will be sent 
absolutely free to anyone forwarding 12 cents ip 
stamps to cover cost of packing and postage on each 
book. As many books will be sent as may be de 





“ Reveries of a Bachelor”—Ik. Marvel. 

“ Dream Life’’—Ik. Marvel. 

“Was it Suicide? "—By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. One 
of this writer’s best works. 192 pages, author’s por 
trait. 

“Poems and Yarns by James Whitcomb Riley and 
Bill Nve”—Prose by Nye, poetry by Riley. [lu stra 
tions, 230 pages. 

“An English Girl in America"—By Tallulah Matte 
son Powell. A most charming account of the experi- 
ence of an English girl in Americe. 

“Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye”—192 pages. 

“ People’s Reference Book "—999,999 facts. 208 p 

“ Health and Beauty”—By Emily 8. Bouton. Just 
the book for constant study, and especially adapted 
for both sexes. —— which, if observed, 
insure health and beauty. pages. 

“Social Etiquette’—By Emily 8. Bouton. A_thor 
ough discussion of this most essential study. Can be 
read by many to great advantage. “Manners make 
the Man.” 228 pages. 

“Looking Forward” —An Imaginary visit to the 
World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. Illustrated. 250 pages. 

ae Cosmopolis""—By Paul Bourget. Over 300 pages. 


Adires, D. B. Martin, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Big 4 Railroad, THE WORLD'S FAIB 
ROUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mark envelope Book Department. 


FREE. 










A fine lik gota a s watch 
every reader of pes, 
ut this outand send iPes 
with your full name and 
SIZE dress, and we will vend you 
. one of these élegant riebly 
op ed gold finished watches 
y express for examination, 
and ifyou thinkit is o—e 
gold 





yours, 

with thewatch ourguarent 
that you can return it % 
time within one year If n 
satisfactory, and if you sell 
or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only. 


ay. THE NATIONAL’ M’F’®@ 
& IMPORTING CO., 


4 334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OOTER. Cut this ad. out, eond to us idwe fom 

t volver te you by express, ~ G D. You a 
perfectly ea’ 


E at the e: en. office, and i 
tory DON’T Ni A CENT. othe wise pay the agent o2.th 


d cash w order and we ive a box of cart: tf 
W. HILL & CO., 20% STATE ®TRECT” THICAGD, fuce 


When writing mention this paper. 


“FOR THE HELPLESS 


Send for illustrated cata- 
—_ (free) of Rolling, Re- 
clining and Carrying 
Chairs, Invalids’ Comforts, 
etc, address Sargent 

fe. Co., 814 Broadway, 

ew York, or Muskegon, 
Mich. 
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BEEP Aah cope 











When writing mention this paper. 
MY WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliab' 
Gnely finished, adapted te |i 
with a complete so: of the latest improved at 
FREE. Each machine ts guaranteed for 6 years. 
x direct from our faote and save dealers oat R. { 








it. FREE TRIAL end PREF CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFG. 06., DEPT. 285 Chicago, Mm, 


When writing mention this paper. 
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Read this offer: For every form 


a oo 

| adies “FEMALE WEAKNESS” 
and all ailments resulting therefrom, 

5 have an infallible remedy, two bottles of 


which I will send FREE /to any lady who will send me her Express 
and Post Office address, Thousands have been restored to perfect 
health by its wonderful virtue. Instant relief and permanent cure 
Bysranterd if directions are faithfully followed. 

Address, Dr. J. J. MARCHISL, UTICA, N. ¥. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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away 10,000 more, 

TATE thie F lew hours work aroug 

— your js. Write ato rca, 

1. M. ASSOCIATION, 269 Dearborn St. Chicago, ill. 
When writing mention this paper, 
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Send 4 cents in postage, LOCK oF 

YOUR HAIR, bame,age and sex, and I 

will send you a CLAIRVOYANT DIAG 

NosIs of yOur disease free. Address Dr, 
‘ 


Cc. E. Batdort, Mechanicsville, Towa, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - - 60 CENTS 
Write for special inducements to club raisers, 
——— rates made known upon applica- 
on. 

2 Our readers will oblige us, when wating 
to partics advertising in this paper, if they wil 
state that they saw the advertisement in THe 
AMERICAN PaaMrR. This is lityle trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 








Se" When sending in subscriptions specity 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Uniess specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subseriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition, 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COVE. 

Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusiou,that you 





a 





ought to have it; that you cannot aflord 
to do without it. We can assure you | 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
Ve hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every | 
number more than repays you for the | 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 


A FREE TICKET 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of THe AMERICAN 
FarMeR want to go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—vwe will 
give them solid help to get there. All 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the eireulation of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it scarcely requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subscriptions, 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-class round-trip 
ticket from any point in the United 
States to. Chicago and return for a elub 
of subscribers, proportionate to the dis 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

This ticket will be for the most di- 
rect route between the two places, and 
it will have all the advantages in re- 
gard to the time for which it will be 
good, length of stay in Chicago, speed 
of trains, etc., that any first-class ticket 
will have. In brief, it will be the best 
kind of a ticket, whieh will be a great 
superiority, as there will doubtless be 
many tickets offered by various parties 
which will be only fer very slow trains, 
inferior cars, limited as to time, etc. 
Our tickets will all be for first-class, fast 
trains, and bave every privilege given 
the best class of tickets. 

The carrying out of this scheme in- 
volves an immense amount of corre- 
spondence and clerical work on our 

art, and we are new preparing a 
schedule of the sizes of clubs which we 
will require frem different points. We 
will publish this as scon as completed, 
which may be some time hence. 

In the meanwhile, those who intend to 
work for these tickets should begin at 
once. They can send in their sub- 
ecribers as fast they obtain them, noti- 
fying us that they are fer a “ World’s 
Fair Ticket,” and they will be properly 
credited to them. If they afterward 
change their minds they can have the 
subscribers sent in applied on any other 
premium that we offer. 

We should very much like to have 
those who expect to get up clubs for 
these tickets write to us‘immediately of 
their intentions, as this will help us in 
making up our schedule. We will send 
them any number of sample copies they 
wish to show friends and acquaintances 
in the work of soliciting subseribers. 

Remember, all names sent to 
count cn this offer must be yearly 

subscribers atSOcentseach. No 
subscriptions sent prior to April 1 
will count on this offer. 

We ask all our friends who want to 
go to Chicago to go to work at once. 
They can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little work in pushing the 
circulation of Tuk AMERICAN FARMER. 
Mark all communications “ World’s Fair 
Ticket,” and address 

Tue American Farmer, 
1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR. 

We have made arrangements for 
giving our subscribers much the hand- 
somest book yet published on the World’s 
Fair. It is entitled, “The World’s Co- 
humbian Exposition Art Portfolio,” and 
contains a number of beautiful water- 
color views of the grounds and principal 
buildings. Nothing could possibly be 
more artistic or beautiful, and it will 
make a charming ornament for the 
center table. We will send it postpaid 
to any address for a club of three sub- 
seribers. It is alone worth more than 
the amount of the three subscriptions, 
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TWO FORAGE PLANTS. 

Toe Amertcan Farmer was the 
first agrieultural paper in this country 
to call the attention of the farmers to 
the immense importance of rape as a 
forage crop. We feel particularly proud 
of this and of our success in directing 
general attention to the great value of 
alfalfa. 

It is amazing that our farmers have 
known s0 little of these two great 
wealth producers of the Old World— 
alfalfa for dry, hot lands of the South, 
and rape for the cold, damp soils of the 
North. Alfalfa has been one of the 
main reliances of the farmers and herds- 
men of Asia Minor and southern 
Europe for 20 centuries or more, and 
yet the attention of our people has only 
been called to it very recently. It is 
beyond doubt that it will not be many 
years until the alfalfa crop of the 
southern half of the United States will 
be of more value than the cotton crop 
is to-day. 

Rape, on the other hand, is the crop 
for the rich but cold and damp lands of 
the North. For 300 years at least it 
has been a staple product of the low- 
lying fenny lands of England, and 
forms a large portion of the sheep and 
cattle food. Altogether, it is estimated 
that a pasturage of rape is from two to 
three times as valuable for fattening as 
that of one cutting of clover of the 
same area. Rape is extensively culti- 


Europe, from England to Russia, as a 


vated all over the northern portion of | 


examine the local laws and regulations— 
sanitary regulations, etc.—to see if any 
of them involve unjust discriminations 
against our meat products, and, if so, 
what can be done in the way of securing 
desired modifications. It is thought that 
much can be done in this direction, since 
nearly all the large cities of Europe 
have local tariffs and regulations like 
Octroi of Paris and many of them are 
known to interfere with the free sale of 
our meat products. 

Next, Mr. Mattes will investigate the 
Government tobacco monopolies to see 
what can be done toward promoting a 
greater sale of American tobacco. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Mattes has a very important 
mission, and if successful in it will do a 
vast amount of good for American agri- 
culture, 


WHAT THE WINTER OF 1892-'3 HAS 
TAUGHT. 

We have had a pretty tough Winter. 

If it was not the coldest it certainly was 





the slickest one known in the history of 
this country. Both people and live 
stock have suffered. Never were warm 
houses, warm clothes, warm sheds and 
barns, plenty of food and water, and 
everything handy more gratefully en- 
joyed or more important than during 
this Winter. 

Such awful weather for man and 
beast has not failed to suggest many 
changes and improvement on the farm— 
many conveniences that have hitherto 
been neglected or not felt to be import- 


ant. In other words, many new lessons 





forage plant and for green manuring. 
Farther south it is cultivated almost as | 
extensively for its seed, from which an oil | 
is extracted of great value in the arts | 
and every day life. 

There are various ways to plant rape. 
It is naturally an annual, but is fre- 
quently treated as a biennial and 
planted in the Fall to perfect itself the 
following Summer. This is not advis- 


able in some localities where the Winters 





are very severe, as it is liable to be, 
killed out. Much suecess has been had | 
by planting the German variety in May 
and having it ripen in the Fall, when it 
furnishes a splendid, succulent food far 
into the cold weather. 

In Minnesota much success has been 
obtained by sowing it the last of June 
or early in July, after other crops had 
been removed from the ground. The 
kind used was the Dwarf Essex, of 
which one pound per acre was used in 
drills and three pounds when sown 
broadcast. This was ready for pastur- 
age in October, and in 32 days there 
after a group of sheep fed on it gained 
one-quarter of a pound daily, while a 
similar group fed on bay the same time 
gained but one-eighth of a pound per 
day per animal. Estimating the in- 
crease in live weight at four cents a 
pound—the usual price in that section— 
an acre of rape was worth $8.90 for 
late pasturage. 

In Ontario rape is planted from June 
25 to July 5, though good results have 
been obtained by sowing both earlier 
and later, even as late as the end of 
July. It is sown with a turnip drill. 


SECRETARY MORTON'S PLANS. 
Secretary of Agriculture Morton is 





preparing to enlarge to the utmost the 
missionary work of the Special Agents 
of the Agricultural Department in 
Surope in extending the market for our 
Col. R. J. 
Murphy, who has attracted so much at- 
tention by his successful effosts in behalf 


agricultural products. 


of American corn, is now in Washing- 
ton consulting with the Secretary in 
reference to another campaign. 

Hon. Johan Mattes, of Nebraska, who 
has been appointed a Special Agent for 
this work, is preparing for an extended 
series of operations. Mr. Mattes was 
born in Germany and speaks and writes 
German fluently, as well as English. 
He is a brewer by trade and a very suc- 
cessful one. He is now at Chicago, at- 
tending .an institution which is main- 
tained there for higher instruction in 
the art of brewing. His object is to 
get’ all the latest wrinkles, and especially 
in the use of corn grits as a material 
for beer making. He will then go to 
Germany and post up the brewers there 
on the superior excellence and cheapness 
of American corn for malting. If he 
is successful in indueing them to take 
hold of it, it will make a market for 
many million bushels of our maize. 
The brewers of Austro-Hungary, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden will undoubtedly follow 
the example of the German brewers. 
The same effort will be made to win 
over the great English brewers. 

Mr. Mattes is next charged with 








a mission in regard to meat. He will 


| bargo caused such anxieties and fruitless 


have been taught, and many old ones 
emphasized as they have not been in the 


. . ! 
Many a farmer and stoek raiser | 


past. 
has promised himself solemnly to build 
shelters for every living thing on the 
farm before Winter comes again; to 
have feed and water more convenient 
for the feeder and farm animals; to 
never be caught again by cold, icy 
weather in such a helpless fix, nor take 


Now 
that the frightful ordeal is past it is well 


such chances of losing stock. 


not to forget the experiences and prom- 
ises made last Winter when the ice em- 


labor to make things safe, to say noth- 
ing of comfortable. 

It may not now seem reasonable to 
expeet such a Winter again, perhaps; | 
but it was not expected in 1892-’93, 


IF YO@ BELIEVE 
that the farmers $f the country should 
be represented Washington by an 
able, fearless, and independent news- 
paper, of National circulation, which 
will— ie 

Watch vigilantly over the farmers’ 
interests in Congress and the Depart- 
ments ; 

Fight resolutefy ‘thd selfish schemes 
of those hostile to’ them ; 

Have no partisan affiliations of any 
kind ; 

Have no friends or enemies but 
friends and enemies of the farmer ; 

Tell the exact and whole truth at all 
times in regard to men, measures, and 
politics in Washington. 

Then subscribe for Tuk AmrRIcAN 
Farmer and get all your neighbors to 
do likewise. 





THE INEVITABLE FIGHT. 


A determined fight against the inter 
ests of the farmers of the whole country 
is as certain as the next meeting of Con- 
gress. In all likelihood Congress will 
meet in the early part of September, and 
the fight will begin as soon as the House is 
organized, and it will be a determined 
one from start to finish. 

The interests hostile to farmers will 
be in Washington in force and fully 
equipped for the fray, with money, in- 
fluence, and skilled lobbyists to work 
Tue AMERICAN 
Farmer will lead the fight against 
them, and for the protection of farmers 


upon Congressmen. 


interests. Every farmer in the country 
should subscribe for the paper, so as to 
be kept fully informed as to the what is 
going on, and also to help in the strug- 
gle. 

Do not delay, but send in your sub- 
scriptions at once. 





Doy’r starve the souls and minds of 
your children that you may have a lit- 
tle money to give them when you are 
dead and gone Money they can waste, 
but intelligence, manhéod, and woman- 
hood will stay with them—a perpetual 
blessing. Encourage every child in col- 
lecting a library 6f good books. Allow 
each to own book® in-their own right, 
and provide them; witha library case in 
which to keep the books. Never laugh 
at a child for being a400k worm, when 





yet it came, and is just as likely to do so | 
again. TF orewarned is forearmed, and it | 
is safe to conclude it will always be so, 
and set about preparing to take care of | 
farm animals in the safest and best man- 
ner possible. 

These preparations may be elaborate 
and permanent if the means will allow, 
or they may be comfortable and more 
temporary until fortune will permit of 


investing in substantial improvements. 





The writer has found siraw sheds per- 
fectly reliable in taking care of farm | 
animals in the coldest, stormiest weather. 
Thousands of acres of wheat straw 
was carelessly stacked last Fall for cat- | 

Had it | 


been put up on solid posts and well- 


tle to run to as a wind break. 


topped out with straw sides there would 
have been greater protection and com- 
fort secured. As fat cattle, as sleck 
horses, have been found in straw sheds 
as costly barns. As safe a cow, sheep, 
and hog house has been made of straw 
as could be wished for. 

Whatever expenses are deemed ad- 
visable in this direction let nothing pre- 
vent the carrying out nor consider it 
While 
pleading for shelter a word for conve- 


done until begun and finished. 


nient food and water supplies must be 
said. Get both so near the animals that 
the worst weather shall not make it a 
hardship or uncertain matter of getting 
it to the animals. 








Ir 18 officially reported from Georgia 
that the increase in the purchase of fer- 
tilizers by the farmers of that State has 
been surprising, aggregating about 104,- 
000 tons over the purchase of the previ- 
ous year, and but very little less than 
the quantity bought in the Spring of 
1890. 
be said that the farmers have sold more 


Against this, however, it should 


extensively of their natural fertilizer 
—cotton seed—than at any previous 
time, and the purchase of other fer- 
tilizers is necessary to replace its loss, 





Tre AMERICAN Farmer’s idea about 
using convict labor to improve the high- 
ways already finds indorsement. The 
recent Road Convention in Kentucky 
passed a resolution unanimously recom- 
mending that convicts be put to work on 
Several of the delegates said 
that the Counties they represented stood 
ready to make contracts for the employ- 
ment of from 100 to 200 convicts each, 


the roads. 





|ing than you think proper. 


there is a display of more zeal in read- 
Always 
try to set aside a little time that sacredly 
belongs to the child in its own right for 
reading or other recreations that meet 
your own approval. In this way you 
will discover inclinations in the eharac- 
ter of your child that you may never 
have suspected. Your child is a study 


worth studying. 





We vsep to see “ Westward the star 
of Empire takes its way” on covered 
wagons of emigrants and glowing ad- 
vertisement of railroads who wanted 
young men to go West and grow up 
With all this rush, 
we now see that wool growing went with 


with the country. 


the tide and left agricuiture to decay 
and languish without the helping, fer- 


In 


the new era of agricultural sheep raising, 


tilizing aid of the sheep industry. 


with mutton in the fore front, flocks are 
to be made the basis of solid profit to 
landiords and improvement to depleted 
and waste lands. In the old pine fields, 
an evidence of discouragement and 
poverty, a new enterprise will come with 
a progressive sheep husbandry that ean- 
not exist in the trans-Mississippi regions. 





Tuere has been so much misrepre- 
sentation of the telegram sent by Seere- 
tary Morton to the President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, with reference 
to the crop report, that the Secretary 
authorizes the statement that there will 
be no radical change as to the basis and 
mode of compilation -in the Division of 
Statistics; that the report relative to the 
conditions of growing crops for April, 
1893, was based on wnusually full and 
detailed returns from a dual corps of 


correspondents and from other sources. 


| Correspondents, viewers, and appraisers 
report to the Department conditions by 
percentages, using. 100, as the standard, 
100 representing a complete normal 
condition. 


— 


Tue Weather Bureau investigation, 





which certain papers were disposed to 
make so sensational, has petered out com- 
pletely. All that has been developed 
by the prolonged inquiry is that there 
have been some irregularities, and possibly 
a little petty pilfering in regard to con- 
demned property, and a good deal of 
bickering and jealousy among higher 
officials, notably between the civilian 
and Regular Army elements, 








| | of vaiufall over areas Lounded by light lines. 
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Figures show, tm nebes, amount of excess or deficiency 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAV. 
Departures from Normal Rainfall for the two Weeks Ending May 8, 1893, 
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Weather Bureau. 


Mark W Harkin ctow Cet. 
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western North Carolina. 


conditions exist to some extent. 


which resulted in considerable damage. 
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The two weeks ending May 8, like the fortnight immediately preceding, were unusually cool in all districts excort 
along the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, where nearly normal conditions prevailed. The average daily def 
in temperature ranged from 9 degrees to 11 degrees over a region extending from southern Wisconsin and northern J! 
westward to Colorado and Wyoming, while the area within which the average daily deficiency exceeded 6 degrevs 
from the lower Lake Region to the Pacific Coast and southward to Kansas and Oklahoma. 

During the week ending May 1, 1893, frosts are reported to have caused considerable injury to fruit in Kansas and 


The rainfall during the above period has been largely in excess of the average, as will be seen from the accom: 
map, over much the greater portion of the country, the exceptions being along the South Atlantic Coast and in the ; 
northern portion of the country, from Michigan westward to Montana. 
has proved beneficial, as the excessive rains during previous weeks had retarded farm work. 

In portions of the Carolinas, Florida, and Georgia there has been quite a decided deficiency in rainfall, and 


In the last-named region the deficiency in :: 


The most important feature in connection with the rainfall of the two weeks ending May 2 is the very large o) 
over the States of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri valleys. 


In some portions of the region named, viz., Ohio, | 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, from four to seven inches more than the average amount of rain has fallen, causing 


Upon the whole, it may be stated that the two weeks under consideration have not been favorable for crops or farm 
work ; the continuous rains giving little opportunity for plowing or other farm work, and the protracted and unusual cold 
has greatly retarded the growth of vegetation, and the reports received indicate that considerable replanting will be ue 
sary, Owing to rotting occasioned by the cold and weather. 





A.usion has been made in the THE 
AMERICAN FarMER to the possible in- 
troduction of frozen meats, especially 


sions were doubtless taken with some sort 
of allowance, but the latest advices show 
that the frozen meat companies of Aus- 
tralia are carefully calculating their 
chances of trade in every country under 
the sun. Should American flock own- 

ers lose their nerve and abandon their 

sheep it will not be three years before 

Australian mutton will be sold in the} 
markets of the United Sates. 

It is highly important that American | 
farmers, and ranchmen, too, should stand | 
by their flocks. Any shrinkage in the 
domestic supply of wool, and especi- 
ally mutton, would hasten the removal 
of all barriers, and the market would be 
entirely in the hands of outside producers. 
If once lest their recovery would be a 
matter of serious importance, if not of 
uncertainty for many years. 





Ir 1s nice to keep every variety of 
stock on the farm, so there is always 
something maturing and ready to sell. 
The farmer that has a horse to sell every 
year, a few steers, a bunch of hogs, some 
lambs, a few mutton sheep, a clip of 
wool; that always takes to town a 


basket of eges, a bucket of butter, a can 


BD”? 
of lard, some smoked bacon, a few 
pounds of feathers, boxes of honey, and 
like marketing, is a thrifty, prosperous 
He makes no bills and never 
Too 
many farmers ignore such marketing as 
to fool with. 


with a big auger or not at all. 


farmer. 


in 66 2? 
gets In a corner for money. 


too small 


They bore 








In connection with the general inter- 
est aroused in alfalfa by the publications 
in Tne AmericANn Farmer, there 


have been assertions that it was not 
good feed for horses on account of its 
action on the kidneys, exciting those or- 
gans too much, and predisposing them 
We should like to have the 


experience on this subject of our West- 


to disease. 


ern readers who have been feeding 
alfalfa for years. 





A srrenvovs effort is being made to 
get the farmers of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to go into the beet sugar business. 
O. K. Lapham, of Staunton, Va., ran 
a beet sugar factory very successfully 
last year, and it is believed that there 
can be much money made out of the 
culture of the beet if the farmers will 
go into the business in the right way. 





In ouR opinion cotton is unreasonably 
low, and that the chances are good for 
an advance in prices. The bears have 
worked the “inereased acreage” racket 
until they have all sorts of buyers 
panicky. ay 

‘Get up a Club for Tue AMERICAN 








mutton, from Australasia. These allu- ; 








FARMER. 


COMPLIMENTS. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER is a great paper, 
by the way reports of it come in.—JouNn C. 
SNYDER, Constant, Kan. 

I am a subscriber to THE AMERICAN 
FARMER and think it a very valuable paper. 
—kB. F. Cross, Delta, Colo. 

I think THE AMERICAN FARMER a very 
good paper for farmers. I admire very much 
your poultry columns.—J. A. BARKER, Rich- 
field, Utah. 

Your paper of March 15 was duly received, 
read, and appreciated, especially articles on 
grape growing, agriculture, ete.—E. H. 
BAKER, Box 331, York, Neb. 

I received sample copy of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER, with which I am well pleased. In- 
closed is subscription for myself and a neigh- 
bor.—J. E. LEE, Leesdale, Ala. 


Written for THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Love Apples. 





BY HYLAND ©. KIRK, 





“Fruit of a weed,” our grandmothers sai a 
“Though beautiful to view; 
For whether arrayed in yellow or red, 
They bear a poisonous hue.” 


The very name is now disused 
For ** Love Apples” of the field: 

And the poisonous weeds so much abused, 
Tomatoes, luscious, yield. 


Weeds have their value rightly trained, 
As men have when misplaced, 

And apt as weeds to be disdained, 
Rejected or disgraced. 


Life out of place, misunderstood, 





Suggests. though often met, 
The true, the benutiful and good, 
Will surely conquer yet. 


——___-__—__»_— 








THE AMERICAN FARMER is one of the best 
farm papers published. We think for the 
small sum, 50 cents a year, every family should 
have it.—D. W. Tomas, Homeworth, O. 

A friend of mine sent mea copy of your 
paper for Feb. 1, and I read your article, ‘* The 
Fight for Free Wool.’’ ‘Those are my senti- 
ments exactly.—NoAH Lb. AIKEN, Box 606, 
Owosso, Mich. 


We received the paper all right, but have 
one objection. It ought to be a weekly, as it 
is too good to be so far apart. Your watches 
came all right, and they are good for the 
price. —L. C. MANORD, Overton County, 
Tenn. 

I have received several extra copies of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, which I have given to 
farmers in this section, and will take pleasure 
in putting any others you may send where 
they will do the most good.—Gro. W. FREE- 
LAND, Milford, N. J. 


I received your paper and watch some time 
ago. Lam well pleased with the watch. Itisa 
good timepiece, but your paper isadandy. If 
it could be made a weekly I would like it ever 
so much better. It tills a long-felt want to 
agriculturists and all should take it.—GEORGE 
W. Riper, Rose Lawn, Wis. 


- 
> 


What They Think of The Watch. 


J. E. G., Hymera, Ind.: The watch arrived 
all right. I think it cheap at the price. 





Charlie Baldwin: I received the premium 
watch last night and like it first rate. It is 
much better than I expected. 


H. F. S., Darien, Conn.: I received the 
watch in good order and am well pleased with 
it. I find it as represented, a good time- 
keeper. 


A. H. D., Avion, O.: Well, I received my 
watch in good shape. 
when I got it. I did not expect to see any- 
thing like it. 

Robert Wallace, Putnam County, Fla.: I 
am very much pleased with the watch, chain, 
and charm that you sent me. The watch 
keeps very good time. 


G. P. H., Whitesville, Davies Co., Ky.: 
I received the watch you sent me and am 
well pleased with it, as it is a good time- 
keeper; as good as any watch. 

W. G. Worthington, Minnesota: Your hon- 
esty is indisputable. The watch came O. K., 
and I will recommed it to my friends. The 
praise must go where it belongs. Thank you. 


Frank Ball, California: I received my 
wateh all right, and I think it very nice. It 
has run and kept good time ever since I got 
it. My brother is going to try and get upa 
club. 


N.C. D., Bluff Point, N. Y.: I received 
my watch in good time and shape, and it 
keeps good time. I am only a boy eight 
years old that cannot earry a gold watch. 
The six subscribers like the paper very much. 


H. W. H., Crawford County, Pa.: In- 
closed please find order for another watch 
and paper. The watch I received from you 
some months ago gives good satisiaction. It 
keeps as good time as any watch I| ever car- 
ried. 

Edgar E. Reamer, Jackson County, Kan.: 
I got my watch all right. It came the first of 
the month, and I wanted to try it to see how 
it woukd run. I like it well enough, as it 
keeps good time. All the subscribers that I 
sent you like their paper very much. They 
all got them on time.’ 


G. T., Borlingten, Kan.: I received the 
wateh all right, and will say that I never saw 
a watch keep better time, and am more than 
pleased with it, and can cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all who want a reliable watch for 
@ small price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES. Published 
by the Co-Operative Building Plan Associa- 
tion, 63 Broadway, New York City. Price, 50 
cents. 


This is an illustrated quarterly architect- 
ural publication and gives the plans of a num- 
ber of residences and stables, the price of 
construction ranging from $600 to $10,000, 
It is something which may prove of value to 
those contemplating erecting dwellings. 


Notes. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Magazine for May 
has 128 large pages, and over 100 engray 
The literary matter is of the best quality 1 
the illustrations very fine. Price, 25 « 
Published at 110 Fifth avenue, New York 

The Ladics’ Home Journal for May, pu! 
lished at Philadelphia, contains some v 
interesting articles by notable people. ‘This 
journal is so well known that it barnd!y: 





| pired during the last year. 
| 
} 
| 





I was pleased with it | Harper’s Magazine for Ma 


commendation. It is published hy the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, and its price is 10 
cents per number or $1 a year 

Reginald de Koven’s new waltz, which one 
hears played on so many pianos nowadays, 
has proved so popular with young women 
that a second edition of the April Ladies 
Home Journal, containing the music, has 
been found necessary, the first edition of the 
Magazine consisting of 700,000 copies 

The bound volume of Fume, just issned, 


| is an excellent history of the various maticm 
pertaining to advertising which have t 
The voluny 
newspaper advertising has reached such 
proportions that it has become an impor! 
factor to nearly every business man, /u) 
is published monthly by Artemas Ward, 11 
E. 14th street, New York. 
il] open W th 
| an article on ‘‘ The Evolut { New York,” 
by Thomas A. Janvier, i}/ustrated by Howard 
Pyle, and accompanied by several 
old New York copied from authentic reeo 
As a chapter of Colonial history vividly | 
trating the progress of events and the « 
in habits and modes of life since the first! 
tury of the city’s existence, this artick 
be one of much interest and value. 


Mr. William Stahl, of Quiney, IIL, the 
well-known manufacturer of sprayin t 
as advertised in these columns ire 
time, ‘has published a number of ne: 
pamphletson subjectsconnected with spr 
among them being “Spraying Fruits! 
When, Where, and Why to Do It, ‘sp 
Apple Orchards,’’ “ How to Prevent auc 
stroy Diseases and Insects Affecting G 
“Insects and Fungus Diseases Affects! 
Varietiesof Small Fruitand Vegetable Cr 
‘* Full Directions for Spraying I’ruits, \: 
tables, and Flowers,’’ ete. Any or all o! 
little hooks are sent free of charge to an) 
who will ask for them. 


maps oO. 


The contents of Harper's Weekly, pul’ 
April 12, presents among other valuable | 
ter the following varied and remarkall) 
teresting array of attractions: Portraits 4 
sketches of Admirals Gherardi, Walker, aod 

Jenham; a double-page naval picture, 
tled ‘‘All Hands to Skylark,”’ by R. Il’. 7 
baum; an article on the history of naval! 
tumes, with portraits and illustrations; «" 
article by Miss Grace Dodge on the Goi) 
for Teachers, with an illustration of the 1% 
building to be erected; a full-page pictur 
a scene in Washington, ‘Office Seekers,” !'Y 
T. de Thulstrup; a superbly illustrated «i! 
cle on the city of Stockholm, by Mauve 
Barres; illustrations of the Columbian } x}0- 
sition; illustrated articles on the Stock l’s- 
change Clearing-house in New York and tlie 
Art Reception in Cincinnati; another of Conan 
Doyle’s ‘‘ Sherlock Holme’s’’ stories, entitled 





The Adventure of the Gloria Scott, with illus 
trations, etc. 
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“OUR GREATER CONGRESS. 
Brief Discussions of Matters of 


Interest by the Farmers 
of the Country. 


S. H. McCurdy, Trinidad, Colo., writes: 
‘This has been the best season for the past 
eight years for sheep and they have done well 
without feeding and good mutton is killed 
from the many herds. If we have an early 
Spring, this will be a good year for lambs, 
which will begin coming from May 1 to the 
15th. The time is fast coming when all stock- 
men wust keep fewer and better kinds of 
stock, and then feed just as they do in the 
East. ‘The range cattle business is practically 
at an end in Colorado and northern New 
Mexico already. The country is being taken 
up and alfalta will be the great crop. It can 
be cut from two to four times each season, 
and cattle and sheep can be fattened for 
market on alfalfa alone. It is cut green, and 
when cured it retaias its bright, fresh, green 





color. Altalla is better to raise hogs on than 
clover Ifouys can be fattened on it and 
turned off ready for market with a very little 
corn to harden the fat. It is the best kind of 
green feed for hens in Winter. They eat it 


edily, an 


; 1 with wheat you can rely on 
eir laying. 


t Al‘alia is very tender and easy 
to kill when starting, but once started it is 
impossible to kill it out. No kind of hay is 
e;ual to alfalita for horses, and colts grow 
splendidly on it without grain; and, in fact, 





every kind of stock does well on it. Like 
clover, it has its faults. You must be careful | 
or it will bleat, especially if it has been frosted 
it has been thoroughly dried while cur- | 
ing: and you must net beein feeding the hay 
to steck that have empty stomachs; nor must | 
you turd them inte the green pasture, for 
the i to bloat and die. The best 
remedy for bloat that I have found is to 
make a bit out of a piece of fork handle and 
place itin the cow's mouth and fasten it behind 
e th a yece of small rope. The bit 


ie COW'S Th 


uth open and she will 


heich up the gas. The cow should have her) 
fore feet higher than her hind feet. If taken 
when first bloated, it isa sure cure. We are | 
building a creamery that will take the milk 
of 1,000 cows. Isee you are doing a good | 
work by exposing the * black pepsin’ fraud.”’ 


Henry Albreeht, Floyd County, Ga., says 
that the cotton planters in his section are be- 
ginning to wake up and realize that there is 
more money in other things than cotton. 
This season but very little cotton seed was 
held over, as the planters intended to sow 
grain in place of the staple cotton; but at the 
present time all the cotton seed possible to 
obtain was sown. The cause of this is not 
tinue to the fact that the price in cotton will 
increase, but beeause lately a demand for 
cotton seed has sprung up for t 





the manufacture 
of cottolene as a substitute for lard. High 
i paid for the seed, and possibly this 
use the planting of a lar "ge 
The writer five years ego bought 
a farm for $2,500, on credit, and it was so 
worn out that everybody said there was no 
chance for him to make a living, much less 
ever to pay for the land. By hard work and 
the use of a liberal amount of fertilizers and 
good, deep plowing he broyght the place to 
where it produces 35 bushels of wheat per acre | 
for the entire farm. He has paid all of his debts 
and has 55,000 in eash to his credit in the 
bank. Observing his success, the example set | 
by him has been tollowed by other planters, and 
while a ccnsiderable amount of cotton has 
been planted this year, double the acreage has 
been given to grain. The wheat crop at his 
writing looked exceedingly promising, and 
the indications ave that there will be bav- 
vested a great crop. 


prices are 
muy ¢ 






‘Y nere 


hext season, 





George M. Johnson, Shelby County, Tenn., 
says that the month of April was a very hard 
one for the farmers of Tennessee, especially 
the cotton growers in the southern part of ihe 
State. Frost appeared and not only did the 
planters of his >tate suffer, but according to | 
reports the weather was as bad in north Mis- | 
sissippi, north Alabama, and Arkansas. All 
cotton above the ground was killed or so 
badly damaged that it will have to be re- | 
planted. The warm weather in the early 
partof the month caused a great deal of plant- | 
ing, and it seems that a quarter part of this 


a 


work must be done over. There is pucnty | 
of time for replanting, but there is such a} 
Benrcily of seed as was never seen before, and 
during the Winter cotton seed sold for aus | 
much as £25 a ton, and there was lef in the | 
hands of the planters barely enough for one | 
secding Che small farmers and the negroes | 
sold ail the seed they had, and it was exceed- | 
Ingiy difficult for them to secure a supply 
suflicient for one planting. 

Rohert C. MeGough, Forsyth, Ga., writes: 


“Although lown a farm, and with my two 
gons run it, | have for 25 years corresponded | 
regulary for one or more farmer's papers. | 
My yiecat grandfather, grandfather, and 
owned and lived apon the same farm, 
and when | am done with it my two boys 
will doubtless oceupy it between them. I 
hike your paper, which is sent me often by 
one of the publishers for whose columns I 
It probably comes to him as an ex- 
suge. I am not a pessimist, but if the | 
cut Administration carries out its promi- | 
to the letter it will bring dark days tor 
ons of people this side of the oceans. In 
your issue of Feb. 15, ‘A Practical Farmer,’ 
makes me smile—‘ miserable abortion for the 
vears.’ Is it not high time for such | 
il’ farmers to seek shelter (from 
clable, heaven-forsaken country) in 
away land where the idea of pro- 
is not known? He says: ‘If they 
| make a living at one thing they can go 
Pretty talk, isn’tit; very much 
prettier than to be driven from pillar to post 
by the sharp competition of pauper labor over 
the sea. Let the manufacturer and producer 
over there pay the same wages as we Ameri- 
¢uis do and we will not ask for protection. 
Otherwise, it is folly to talk or write as he 
Goes,” 
I’. M. Shields, Coopwood, Miss., writes: 
“T have just been perusing a copy of your 
great paper, and think it one among the best 
i ever read. I send you a few ‘dots’ trom 
our part of the Sunny South. My home is in 
Winston County, in east Mississippi, on the* 
headwaters of Pearl River. We have a va- 
riety of good lands, good water, good fruit, 
good health, good schools, good lishing and 
hunting grounds. Lands are worth from $1 
t $10 per acre, and produce from one-quarter 
to one hale of cotton, or 60 bushels corn per 
mie. We have the friendliest people in the 
world, and we are on the up grade. The 
Begroes ave emigrating and white farmers are 
taking their place. We need good farmers, 
= to , such we will extend a real old- 
ashioned, pump-handle greeti & 
come, the table is waiting,”? =— 
K. FE. Parcher, Wausau, Wis., says that in 
our issue of Nov. 1, 1892, page 17, in reply to 
James Bump, we lead our readers to infer 
that the so-called bichlovide of gold treatment 
Th rie bs no ner of ae 
' vrive 3 any nature in 
such institution, but he has an interest in all 
who are so unfortunate as to have contracted 
the alcoholic disease, for such he believes it to 
ka. He personally knows of many who have 
taken the treatment at Dwight, Nl., and with 
one exception all have been cured An 
Iriend of his who can be induced to go thene 
und is in need of treatment, will go. He be- 


} "ea i 
be ves that we are in error regarding the sub- 
ect. 


father 





tne } 
‘ all 


nother,’ 


ee ee 
The Vermont Grange. 
D. D. Howe, Barlington, Secretary of the 
*rmont State Grange, has sent us the journal 
proceedings of the 21st annual seasion of 
ue State Grange, held at Brattleboro, Dec. 
14, and 15 of last year. The jo 
“TS OS pages and embraces the reports of 
+) “vnaittees. The Secretary also sends us 
“3 official roster of the State Grange, | 
“ has Just come from the press, 


y 
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Tired, Weak, 'N 


Means Impure, Impoverished Blood. 


Nerves Must be Fed by 


HOOD 





Blood Purifier, Nerve Tonic and Strength 


Beyond Comparison 


The 


Therefore 


‘S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the Best Medicine to Take, 


Because It Is a Wonderfu. 


Builder 








Where in the wide field of medicine is there a preparation 


which can for a moment s 


tand comparison in the strong 


sunlight of marvellous cures, actually accomplished and 


on record, with Hood’s Sa 


rsaparilla? We have a larger 


number of honest, voluntary 


Testimonials 


On file than all other proprietary medicines combined. 





And these testimonials are not purchased, nor are they 


written up in our office, nor are they from our employes. 


They are plain statements of facts, and prove beyond | 


question that Hood’s Cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood, and this is the 


reason why 


Nervous People 


Find strengthened nerves 


taking it. The strong po 


and sweet, refreshing sleep by 


int about the cures by Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is that they are permanent, because they start 


from the solid foundation 
riched blood. 
sleep and strength secured 
as is the case when poison 


and stimulants are resorted to. 


loss of strength, loss of slee 


of purified, vitalized and en- 


Hence there is nothing fictitious about the 


by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





ous narcotics, sleeping potions | 


Irritability, Nervousness, 


p, loss of appetite all disappear 


when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is persistently taken, and 


Strong Nerves, Sweet Sieep, 
Strong body, sharp appetite, and in a word, Health and 


Happiness, follow the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


This is 


the reason why the sales of this excellent medicine are 


doubling this year, and far exceed that of 


any other 


sarsaparilla or blood medicine. 


Feed Your Nerves On 


Pure blood, and all your troubles and ill health will dis- | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 


appear. 


Pure Blood. 











Reepsville, N.C. 


Nervous Prostration. 


—_—_—— 


Years of Suffering Ended by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 





Appetite, Health, and Strength 


days my voice became natural, my nerves 
became quieted and I regained an appetite. 
In a short time 1 was able to walk, and before 
taking two bottles was attending to my house- 
hold duties. T am now as well as ever and my 
general health is better than it has been for 
years. I cannot praise Hood's Sersaparilla 
enough. 

“T would also add my testimony in favor of 
Hood's Vegetable Pilis. I have used several 
different kinds of pills and I know by experience 
that Hood's are by far the best. They are so 
mild and do not bring on that sick fecling that 


leave the stomach ina healthy condition. 
will not use any other pills ia our family as long 
as we can get Hood's. They may also be used 
with safety by the most deiicate people.” Mrs, 
EMMA I1Uss. 





Use Only Hood's, 


“ Hopewell, Pa., Feb. 1, 1893. 
‘Lwanttosay a few words in praise of Hood's 
Pills. 
head clear and free from aches. 
them to all. I will use no other as long as I can 
get Hood's. They ure the best on the market.” 
Lizzizr RipGg, Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa. 





Constant Companions. 





Restored. 


“ Reepsville, Lincoln Co., N. C., Feb. 3, "98. 

* Gentlemen: I have been suffering with lung 
trouble for 12 years. I caught coid easily and it 
settled on my lungs, causing & dreadful cough 
and difficult breathing. A short time since, I 
broke down in health, lost my appetite, andy 
suffered from nervous prostration. While 
confined tc my bed I read of Hood’sSarsaparilla 


“7 cannot tell the benefit myself and others 
have received by using Hood's Sarsaparilla and 





| 
| 
i 


| 


| ing would do him any good, 


follows the taking of some kinds of pills,and | 
j 
Wo 





They are miid, do not gripe, leave the | 
I recommend | 


Hood's Pills. They are the best medicines that | 


from distressing pains in my stomach, es- 
pecially after cating. 
out over my body even in the coldmonths. The 
doctors failed to give me relief. My husband 
heard Hood's Sarsaparilla praised highly and I 
decided to try it. I derived great benefit from 
it. My mother bas also taken it with beneficial 
results. We shall recommend Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla whenever the opportunity presents 





in a little pamphlet, and sent nine miles for a 
bottle of the medicine. After using it three 


itself.” Mrs. B. MoRR18, Dupont, Pa. 


can be kept in the house. Thad suffered much | 


Perspiration weuld burst | 


Kervous Speils 


Gaused by a Sad Accident to 


a Beloved Boy. 


Swollen Limbs—Unable t» Sleep 


—Backache. 





After a Year's Suffering Hood's Sar- 


saprrilia Gave Perfect Health. 








“Prichogue, Loug Island. N. Y., Mar. 9, 1893. | 
“C.1 Hood & Co., howell Mags. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilla has done much for me. 
After I lost my opty boy by a sad drowning 
accident I wus seized with severe nervous spells. | 








PN? 
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I triea all kinds of medicines and was treated by 
doctors for over a year without any benefit. 
My feet and hands swelled, and I 


Was Unable to Sleep. 


I grew weak and could hardly walk. I had se- 
vere pains in my back and my kidneys troubled 
me. At last noticing a case simil.r to mine 
cured by Hood’s Sarsapurilla, I was induced to 
try the medicine, and it has been 


A Great Boon to Me. 


IT commenced to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla last 
October and have taken over nine bottles. I 
am pow a well woman, Ali the aches and pains 


Hood's" Cures 


are gone and I am no longer subject to nervous | 
fits. Isleep well all night and never felt better | 
inimy life. Itis all due to Hoods Sarsaparilla, 
of which I cannot say too much in favor.” 
Mrs. Jessie Woob, 





Cured Eczema, 


“Five years ago my father was troubled with | 
eczema in his hands and feet very badly. Neth- 
At last he saw an 
advertisement of Hood's Sarsaprrilla ina paper 
and determined to try it. After taking the 
fourth bottle the disease left him and has not | 
made its appearance since.” LiLy BoRRETT, 
Mazon, Il). 


That Tired Feeling. | 


Limbs Seemed to “Weigh a’ 








Ton.” 


oe 


Health, Strength, Vigor, Given by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


,. 

“T am always ready to speak a good word for 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, as one should, I have used | 
it for a year, and always keep it in the house, | 
It has been of great'service to me for kidney | 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


trouble and indigestion. For years I was miser- 
able, thin in flesh, and every Spring and Fall I 
waa quite sick. I would have ‘that tired feel 
ing’ and it seemed as though my limbs would 
weigli a ton. I had no appetite, and did nos 
know what to do. Some said I had consumption. 





ervous, 


Pure Blood 


| Hood's Sarsapariila und received 


| rheumatism 


| and know that I would not now be alive 


I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla and found 
it just the medicine I needed. It built me right 
up, overcame ‘tbat tired feeling,’ and gave me 
a good appetite.’ Mas. M. L. Mykins, 64 
Champion Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 





fo Pains or Aches 


Since Taking Heod’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


“Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 4, 1893. 

“About five years ago I was troubled with 
pains in my back and irregular action of the 
bowels. I often had sick headaches and fre- 
quently was unabie to do my work. Several 
physicians thought I had kidney trouble, but 
their medicizes ouly gave me temporary relief. 
In foct, I spent cousiderable money in getting 





different medicines, and did not get rid of my 
troubles. A year ago my wife tried a bottle of 
so much bene- 
fit that I was induced to take it. I got 
three bottles and since taking it have not had 
any aches or pains or sickness of any kind. 
My appetite is good, and I sleep better than I 
have for years, and in short I feel like a dilfer- 
ent person. I keep Hood’s Sursaparilla in the 
house all the time.” A. MADOLE, 1112 Wood- | 
land Avenue, 





Drives Away Rheumatism. 





“Last Spring I had Rheumatism in my limbs 
so bad I I read in the paper 


I could not sleep. 
that Hood's Sarsaparilla would help rheuma- | 
tism, so I thought | would try it. I used three 
JOHN 


for Mas. 


long time.” 


a 


bottles and have not had a pain or any signs of 
! 
| 








That Tired Feeling. 


Weak Nerves, Dyspepsia, Sleep- | 
lessness, Ete. 


After the Grip—‘‘Like a Walking 
Ghost.” 





“For years I bave had gastric dyspepsia, and 
in March I had an attack of the grip. I got | 
into such a serious condition that I had fite, 
caused cither by dyspepsia or nervous troubles, 
during which I could not think connectedly or | 
talk without forgetting what I was saying. I 
could not sleep, had no appetite, and people 
said 1 looked like a walking ghost, I was so 
pale. When I laid down I 


Could Not Breathe 


with any comfort. Something suggested to me | 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Before the first 
bottle was gone I hud quite an appetite, which | 


| increased until I could cat well without any | 
| distress or disturbance afterward. 


I have taken 
six bottles, the color has come back to my face, 
I have no fits, can breathe well when lying | 
down, and in short, call myself perfectly well, | 
Iam more then thankful for Hood's Sarsaparilla 


but for this medicine.” Mrs. Suste C. Rum- | 
RILL, Royalten, Vermont. j 





Praises Hood's. 


“Monroe, Me., Feb. 5, 1898. 
“TI might write much in praise of Hood’s Sar- | 
saparilia, and then not tell all I know of ite | 
goodness, by my own experience. We have 
taken itin our family, from time to timo, for 
about four years, always with good results. I 
have great faith in Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
take great pleasure in recommending it to 
others.” Mrs. Nerrig BILLINnGs, Box 44. 
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A TALE OF WOE 





Which, However, Ended Happily to the 


Man Most Concerned 





The Story of ‘“‘the Fall and Rise of a Zealous 


Stomach.’’ 





Important to all Suffering from Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, Dis- 


tress, Etc. 





“EprrORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
“St. Louis Grocer and General Merchant, 
“St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 1893. 
“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

“Gentlemen: Some time in the early part of 
last summer I became afflicted with what is 
commonly known as heartburn. Whenever I 
could spare a day from business I was in the 
habit of going fishing over in Illinois at ‘Horse 
Shoe Luke.’ Failure to take proper precautions 
against illness, and other disturbances, s00n up- 
set my stomach, and my digestive organs threw 
up their respective jobs, and I threw up every- 
thing else. 

“1 tirst attributed this rebellious condition of 
my stomach to too many cigars, which supply 
was immediately cut down. Things went from 


Bad to Worse. 


I began to lose flesh, and dwindled from 178 
pounds down to 150. Everything I ate went to 
my stomach all right enough, but this same 
everything would soon manifest a disposition to 
leave the reservation, and I would, in con- 
sequence, have to suffer the embarrassment in- 
cident. 

“Somebody said ‘try hot water before break- 
fast.’ 1 did so with temporary relief. Another 


| recommended ‘ somebody’s pills.’ I took enough 


of them to make me suspicious that my in- 
formant was endeavoring to create a demand 
for that product. Still another said ‘take ex- 
ercise and a lemon before breakfast; you are 
dyspeptic.’ I ate lemons until I partook of the 
nature of this tropical fruit and became cross. 


- Somebody else said ‘try bi-carbonate soda; you 


have got acidity of the stomach.’ To listen to 
my friends I had everything in the world 


Except Club Feet. 


“TI worried along for six months or longer, 
during a part of which time I didn’t have energy 
enough to labor under an impression, and I be- 
came alarmed. My appetite was gone, and I 
couldn’t have used any digestion if I bad had it. 

“T bad enjoyed a reputation of being able—in 
newspaper parlance—to ‘wield a nasty quill,’ 
but I could improve on this now, for I could 
write of aman and say that ten thousand sotls 
like his could hold high carnival in an empty 


-mustard seed, and when his blackened soul 


sunk to the bottomless pit, where it justly be- 
longed, all hades would shudder at the intrusion 
and the imps would draw aside their reeking 
garments lest they might be polluted by the 
infectious touch of the indescribably insignifi- 
cant, pusillanimous, low, degraded, depraved 
and unwelcome visitor. 


Oh, I Felt Good! 


* Well, I chanced to read an advertisement in 
the St. Louis Evening Chronicle, in which the 
statement was made that Hoop’s Cures. I had 
tried everything except baptism by immersion, 
for my stomach, and I was getting so thin that 
it was with difficulty that I could determine 
whether I had buck ache or cramps owing to 
the affection manifested by the abdominal wall, 
for the spinal column, which had contracted 
until it was scarely 11¢ ems wide, barely adimit- 
ting six words to the line. 

“T bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
Alexander's drug store and began taking it. 
Now there’s where a new trouble began. I 
didn’t take it because I liked it, nor because I 
thought it would do me any good. I took it be- 
eause I wanted to go clear down the line from 
hot water and headache pills to embalming fluid, 
What there was left of my stomach would 


Tangle Up Like a Pretzel 


‘if las muchasthought of eating anything solid, 
‘ and I knew that Hood's Sarsaparilla wouldn't 
| do any more than make it turn a handspring or 
| perform some other feat on its now complete 


acrobatic list. 
“But I was disappointed. A few doses of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and I began to feel better. 





I could hardly believe it myself when I ate the | 


half of a lobster and found that it really meant 
to remain with me over night. Gradually 


My Old Time Appctite 


| returned to me, according to the advertisement 


on the wrapper around the bottle. I was oure- 
ful at first with regard to what 1 ate, but seon 
found that I could eat most anything. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilia regularly, also everything 
that I could get to eat. Lucquired an 


Appetite Like a Rat Hole 


and soon began to get fat. I used the contents 
of two and a half bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and then quit because I had to. My salary 
wouldn't justify any more to eat. I could sit 
down at a weli-filled table and eat a clear spot 
around myself in ten minutes. 


“Now, what I want to know is, What am I to | 


do? I feel that I am indebted to you and your 
preparation for my recovery. Then, on the 
other hand, I fee] that you are indebted to me, 
for you have brought me around to my original 
weight and health and left me an appetite like 
&@ saw mill and only a limited salary. 





“I feel that I am entitled to indemnity—but 
whether I get it or not, I promise you this: IfZ 
go fishing again next summer I will guide my 
boat clear of *‘helsfire,’ camphor, benzine and 
carpet tacks reduced to a straw-colored solu- 
tion and labelled, ‘ Rrx, Spring of 1880." 

“This narrative is true, but not briefly stated. 
If, however, you doubt it, kindly communicate 
with Geo. M. Burleigh of the Taylor Manus 
facturing Company, or Chas. Abel of the C. Abel 
& Son Plumbing Company, of this city, and fifty 
others, if necessary, who carefully watched the 
*falland rise of a zealous stomach’ over which I 
preside.” Very truly yours, W. E. ROBERTSON, 
St. Louis Grocer & General Merchant. 





Rheumatism Routed. 


“T had been suffering for a long time with 
rheumatism in my left log, my blood being ina 
very bad condition. Twas advised to use Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and I did so with great succesg, 
Since I have been taking it I have not been 
troubled with rheumatism and my blood isina 
better condition. I always keep it on hand ang 
usea great deal ofitin my family. Irecommend 
Hood's Sarsaparilia very highly as an excellent 
blood purifier.” F. A. ScHuLrErR, 39 Canal 8t., 
Stapleton, Staten Island. 





For Stomach Trouble. 


“TI have used Hood's Sarsaparilla for some 
time for pain in the pit of thestomach and have 
received a great deal of benefit from it. Have 
also taken it for gall stones and am rid of them 
entirely.” WxsT.Le E. Surra, Frankfort, N. ¥. 














After the Grip. 


Intensifled— 
Health Broken Down. 


Kidney Troubles 





Relief from Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Wonderful and Permanent. 


From a friend at North Pembroke, Mass., we 
have received a letter which we gladly reproduce 
below. Mr. Baker is well-known by the rest- 
dents throughout Piymouth County and the 
south shore towns of the State, being a suce 
cessful travelling merchant and canvassing 
vgenut. A deep gratitude for the good Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has done for bin has led him to 
write as follows: 

“North Pembroke, Mass., Feb. 10, 1893. 
“OC. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

“T had kidney trouble and severe pains ig 
my back, which was brought about by a cold 
contracted while in camp at Linnfleld in 188% 
I have been troubled more or less since that 
time and have been unable to do any heavy 
work, much less any lifting. I received oulp 
temporary relief from medicines. Last Spring 
I had an attack of the grip, which left me with 


A Bad Cough, Very Weak 


physically; in fact, my system was completely 
run down. I tried a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made me feel so much better that I 
continued taking it, and have taken six bottles, 
It has done wonders for me, as I have not been 
so free from my old pains and troubles since 
the war. I shall continue taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilia and consider it a God-sent blessing te 
the suffering.” WivtLiam J. BAKER. 





HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA CURES 
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An Outing. 


Most of us intend to go to Chicago 
this Summer and take in the greatest 
exhibit the world has ever known. 
Quite right. The question now is how 
to go with the greatest economy of time 
and strength and money. We will show 
our wisdom in using all of our spare 
moments in making a liberal prepara- 
tion along certain lines. In the first 
place, do not start out on such a hard 
trip feeling other than the very best. If 
you are not familiar with Chicago send 
to Rand & McNally, Chicago, for a 
map of the city, price 25 cents. Study 
this as diligently as you did your geog- 
raphy in the district school. Send for a 
few of the best known Chicago daily 
papers and look up the intelligence bu- 
reaus and open correspondence with 
them. 

If you are a stranger in the city, on 
no account take a train that reaches 
there late in the day. It is much better 
to have your lodging engaged ahead; 
the matter of meals will be more easily 
arranged. Upon your arrival at the 
grounds make your way to your State 
building, and if there is any advice you 
need there will be some one there to give 
it to you. Make it a rule never to hesi- 
tate to ask for any needed information, 
but always ask an officer, whether it be 
on the railroad, at a station, on the 
grounds, or in the city. They are paid 
for such service and are dressed in uni- 
form so that no mistake may be. The 
Chicago policemen will be found to be 
uniformly courteous. 

Rooms are a little higher at the South 
Side than elsewhere, but the matter of 
car fare will probably more than make 
it up. Then, too, the time and energy 
needed to take a long ride at each end 
of a hard day of sight secing is to be 
considered. A room may be had for $1 
a day, and meals from 90 cents to $1.25 
extra. 

There is no reason why a woman can- 
not go to the Fair just as safely as a 
man. Christian Endeavor, the Epworth 
League, and all similar organizations 
have headquarters there where one, by 
applying in time, may get comfortable 
lodgings. 

One or two woman going without gen- 
tlemen will do well to get a room within 
walking distance of the ground, as the 
danger of getting into a big crush is not 
as great as at elevated stations, steamboat 
landings and platforms at the steam-cars. 

The Illinois Central runs special 
through trains from the foot of Van 
Buren street to the grounds. Fare, 10 
cents. Steamboats run from the same 

int every few minutes, but it takes a 

ittle longer to go by that route. Ele- 
vated trains run from two to five 
minutes apart. From Congress street, 
running time, 40 minutes; fare, five 
cents. This line goes to the main 
building. The grounds cover 633 acres 
and there is little danger of a jam on 
them. 

Admission is charged into some of 
the exhibits on the Midway Plaisance, 
but you are admitted to more on your 
entrance card than you can see in one 
season. 

There is a uniform cab rate estab- 
lished, and if a driver asks more than 
the schedule price the authorities con- 
sider it a kindness if you take the num- 
ber of the vehicle and report it. 


One horse vehicles— 

For one mile or less, for one or two passen- 
gers, 50 cents; for second and subsequent 
miles, whether for one or more passengers, 
per mile, 25 cents; such vehicles shall not 
charge to exceed per hour, 75 cents; for each 
quarter of an hour after the first hour, 20 
cents; services outside of city limits and in 

ks, per hour, $1; for each quarter of an 

ur after the first hour, 25 cents. 

Two horse vehicles— 

One or two persons, from one depot to 
another, $1; one or two persons, not exceed- 
ing one mile, $1; one or two persons, any 
distance over one mile and less than two 
miles, $1.50; each additional passenger, 50 
cents; one or two persons, any distance over 
two miles within city, $2; each additional 
—. 50 cents; one or more passengers 

y the day, per day, $8; ome or more passen- 
gers by the hour, stopping as often as re- 
quired, first hour, $2; each additional hour 
or part of an hour, $1. 

Passengers must notify the driver when 
starting, if they desire to use the vehicle by 
the hour; otherwise the driver may assume 
that he is hired by the mile. 

For any detention exceeding 15 minutes, 
when working by the mile, the driver may 
demand at the rate of $1 per hour. 

Drivers, when hired by the hour, may 
charge for the time necessary to.return to the 
stand at which engaged. 

When hired by the hour, such vehicle can 
carry two passengers for the same hour rates. 

Children between five and 14 years of age, 
half above rates; children less than five years 
of age no charge. 

Passengers are allowed, without charge, 
baggage not to exceed one trunk and 25 
pounds of other baggage. Where whole 
weight of baggage is over 100 pounds, the 
driver may charge 15 cents for each parcel 
constituting such overweight. 


Rolling chairs may be had on the 
grounds for rent either with or without 
@ guide. 


Chair with guide, per hour, 75 cents; chair 
With guide, per half hour, 40°cents; chair 
without guide, per hour, 40 canta; chair 


without guide, per half hour, 25 cents; 
chair with guide, 10 hours, $6; chair without 
guide, 10 hours, $3.50. 

It is too vast a Fair for one to attend 
profitably without some intelligent plan- 
ning and study, unless you have some- 
one to pilot you about. 

In the first place, do not wear your- 
self out doing up a lot of useless sew- 
ing. Take nothing that you cannot 
carry in a good-sized valise; or, better 
still, a telescope, as then you can from 
time to time make it smaller. 

Probably you do not feel able to get 
underwear for that especial trip, but if 
you do send to some reliable city dealer 
for two suits of black lisle thread union 
suits and save the weight of a large 
quantity of starched muslin that will 
give you but little actual service. If 
you wear white linen or cotton gar- 
ments, take a small variety and as 
many as possible of each. As they get 
used send them home by mail and thus 
lighten your load. As Sheridan said, 
“Always keep your baggage with you.” 
By that we do not mean to carry your 
satchel to the grounds with you each 
day, but we do mean take only such 
luggage as you can take in the car with 
you. Do not trust to buying after you 
get there any of those little essentials 
to a woman’s toilet, such as hairpins, 
vails, gloves, brushes, tooth or face 
powder. If you find in Chicago that 
you can get them more cheaply than 
you can at home, you will also find 
numerous things that you will never see 
offered for sale again, and you will be 
glad you have all you need with you. 
At the time you dress you may be miles 
away from any desirable shop. So go 
repared for any emergency. Wear a 
ight weight, becoming, dark-blue or a 
gray-brown or gray dress. Have with 
you a cooler waist suitable for the street 
or Fair; if possible, two silk waists, un- 
lined, a light one and then one about 
the color of the dress. Wear one hat 
and let that do for the trip, unless you 
are going for two months or more. 
Have the hat trimmed in ribbon and 
flowers, something that will not be easily 
soiled by raindrops. 

Take a gossamer, a pair of sandal 
rubbers, and a good umbrella, Chicago 
is noted for its rains, and no one cares 
to pay board bills to stay in and watch 
it rain. 

Be prepared for sudden changes in 
the weather. A good way for a woman 
to do this is to have a heavy flannel 
corset cover. If the morning is chilly 
slip it on and wear it till it begins to 
feel uncomfortable, and then in the 
nearest dressing room you can take it 
off and put it into the ever present, most 
needful hand bag. Do not wear it too 
long till you become overheated and in 
a way to take a sudden cold. If in any 
of the buildings they offer to check your 
hand luggage always require a check. 
Never under any circumstances give up 
your baggage or anything else without 
something to show for it. 

Also have a heavy wrap that may be 
used when needed. Lastly, on no ac- 
count think of starting out with a new 
pair of shoes. Many a pleasant trip has 
been spoiled before now by trying that 
experiment. 


fie 
— 





Fashion’s Fancies. 


Among the latest skirts are those con- 
sisting of three deep, scant flounces. If 
you have an old brown silk that has 
seen too much service to do as a dress, 
sponge, press, make into a plain, unlined 
skirt and cover it with three of these 
flounces of a similar tone, and you have 
a very stylish and inexpensive skirt. 
A waist suitable to wear with this skirt 
is made of wool with silk or matched 
velvet collar and cuffs. The sleeves must 
be-large, but may be of either the silk 
or wool, or may be of both. These triple 
skirts are made to wear with white shirt 
waists, and then sometimes a little Eton 
jacket of the wool lined with the silk is 
made for the cool days. 





This gown of gingham is very neat 
and dainty for the house and general 
wear. The gored skirt and leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves are cut from the patterns given 
in a previous number of THE AMERICAN 
Farmer. The waist is cut like the old- 
fashioned spencer in front, and is tight- 
fitting in the back. 

The butterfly wings are of Irish lace. 





The dress is a dove-colored gray. The 


collar and V-shaped front is of pink 
chambra. The ruffles have a narrow 
hem on either side, and are laid in shal- 
low box pleats and sewn on by one row 
of machine stitching. The belt may be 
made of canvas covered with a bias 
piece of the gingham, or it may be of 
ribbon to match, secured by a handsome 
buckle. 

The black lace dresses, if somewhat 
torn, may be renovated by dipping them 
into strong black coffee and stretching 
on a board till dry, and then made up 
like the model above. The skirt of old 
silk or satin may be very much pieced 
and no one be the wiser. 

The ruffles may be of the satin or 
satin ribbon and extend the whole way 
around. ‘The waist is of new material 
like the skirt, made so by being sponged 
in ammonia and water and pressed with a 
hot iron. Get fresh ribbon for the belt, 
and you have an elegant church or call- 
ing dress with very little expense. 

The gingham dresses worn by half- 
grown girls are nearly as long as those 
worn by their mother, and of almost the 
same style. The fabrics, in denim blue 
and white, may be had in all varieties of 
irregular checks and stripes, and are 
very popular, as they launder so nicely. 





A square yoke back and front may be 
set off by a single or double row of in- 
sertion. The sleeves may be made of 
three large puffs, one below the other, 
down to the elbow. The belt is covered 
by three rows of ribbon, starting at the 
middle of the back and running side by 
side to the under arm piece. Where 
they divide one goes straight around on 
the waist line, the next points up slightly, 
while the third runs up to quite a point, 
giving a sort of half-girdle effect. The 
skirt is made perfectly plain, with a little 
more fulness at the belt than in the 
dresses of the grown people. 

The hats are, many of them, “all 
rim” and no crown, or, if so, so slight 
that it only relieves the broad, flat space, 
and does not detract anything from the 
jaunty head gear. 

The lawn trimmings, laces, and mus 
lins are to be the principal materials 
used on shade hats. 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TOEVERY WOMAN.—For the present, we have 
this broad offer to make to all readers of The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a full year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
tu each friend who will send one-half column of 
available matter within that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or tt may be an extension of one 
already in our books, 

CONDITIONS.—But note this: We shall apply 
at least three tests to query article, viz.: Is it brief? 
Is it fresh_and bright? Is is really interesting to 
women? Let intending contribulors apply these 
tests Lefore sending their matter. In + ~ of topte 
these may cover everything of special interest to 
women, Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, fancies, and experiences all 
their own; about their housework, fancy work, or 
the training and education of their boys and girls. 

The contribution may be upon one subject or com- 
posed of short paragraphs on a variety of topics. 
All MS. must be written on one side of the paper 
only. All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
eae of THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 

on, ° 





Something ‘from Nothing. 


EpITtoR OF THE FARMHOUSE: I am writ- 
ing for the farmhouses where money is scarce 
and old furniture plenty. 

I have been cleaning house and arrang- 
ing a room for my daughter, aged 10. It 
has an old-fashioned bedstead, but I had 
some old-fashioned furniture chintz for a 
spread. A little home-made washstand with 
one drawer and two shelves was curtained 
with the chintz, the top covered with enam- 
eled cloth. An old-fashioned chest with 
two drawers; had the front of the chest re- 
moved and a curtain of the chintz replaced 
it. The drawers remained and the board 
taken from the front was placed on the top 
at the back and fastened firmly. This makes 
a nice writing desk. She sits in her high 
chair, which brings it just right. 

An old-fashioned stand and two chairs 
complete the furnishing. The floor is painted, 
and with some rag rugs knitted by herself, 
white curtain at the window, and little orna- 
ments on the walls, mostly made by herself, 
makes a room which most of her little play- 
mates envy her.—Mrs. C. E. Smmonps. 


> 


In the Kitchen. 


EDITOR OF THE FARMHOUSE: During 
these hot days, when it is so hard to be 
obliged to work in the sun or near the stove, 
the housewife naturally seeks to make all 
things cool and inviting about the house and 
give the viands prepared for the home table 
an appetizing look with a minimum of labor. 

If the kitchen is to serve as a dining-room 
and living room as well, it will of course be 
desirable to keep it as cool as possible. The 
windows should be furnished with screens 
and heavy curtains (both may be home 
made), then keep the windows down and 
curtains also whenever the sun shines in, and 
the windows open in that part of the room 
which is in the shade. Have a draft of air 
through the room, if possible (if no one will 
stand or sit in 1, by opening a door or 
window in some adjacent room orentry. A 
home-made screen which will shut out the 
heat from the stove and another which will 
hide the sink full of cooking utensils will 
give a really cool, inviting dining-room in 
place of the too often hot, “fly-flooded”’ 
kitchen. Then as to the table: If the 
children are taught to be careful, a white 
tablecloth with a napkin under each plate 
and mats for the hot dishes, with an old 
sheet underneath to keep it from the table, 
will keep clean for a week at least, and food 
certainly is more tempting if served from a 
well spread board. Every farmer’s wife 
should have a bed of herbs and onions near 
at hand. Salt fish cooked in cream, with the 
addition of two or three raw eggs stirred in 
just before removing from the stove, turned 
ou a pretty platter and garnished with a few 
sprigs of parsley, with a dish heaped with 
m potato passed through a colander, a 
crisp head of lettuce or some sliced tomatoes 
and home made, freshly-baked 








bread and a dish of strawberries will make a 
most inviting meal and take no more time 








to prepare than “hashtd fish,” doughnuts, 
and pie. If there is Aspring of water on the 
place, plant along its #4ges & few water cress 
and you will always bive at hand a dainty to 
— your most fastidliond guest. If you 

ve a porch or largo! Made tree outside, 
hang up a hammock, placé there a few chairs 
or seats of almost any description, and the 
men folks won’t be ‘‘under foot’’ in the 
kitchen. If possible, fit up some place for 
the men to wash on coming from the field, 
away from the sink ‘where you wash your 
dishes, If it is not convenient to have two 
sinks, place a table in the shed, if one adjoins 
the house. Place near it wash basins and 
towels, comb, brush, and soap, with water 
pail and dipper, and you will find it a ‘‘joy 
forever’ to men, children and housemother. 

When you have peas or beans to prepare 


for the table take them to the out-doors living |. 


room and enjoy the fresh air, the birds, and 
trees while working. You cannot but go 
back to the kitchen refreshed.—Lucy RED- 
DING. 


These articles are fair samples of what 
we wish, as they help us to appreciate 
and use to the best advantage our op- 
portunities right at hand.—Eb. 


EDITOR OF THE FARMHOUSE: THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER is one of our favorite papers, 
and its semi-monthly visits are always looked 
forward to with interest. Our interest will 
be redoubled now that we are to have a space 
in each issue all our own, and headed 
‘‘Woman’s Wisdom” (like as if any of the 
“lords of creation’? thought a woman had 
any wisdom); that heading certainly must 
have been suggested hy a woman; for they 
alone know what a woman has to go through 
with, even when all surrounding ciream- 
stances are favorable. Our worser halves all 
have a special admiration for an unruffled 
disposition and placidity of temper on the 
part of their wives; but unfortunately too 
often forget to practice those virtues them- 
selves. Now, what we women want is reci- 
procity; if women ure expected to sympathize 
with men in the worry, troubles, and vex- 
ations incident to farming, then let the men 
also sympathize with the women in the 
troubles of housekeeping. Now we do not 
wish to be misunderstood in this matter; 
such sympathy as the man had who ‘‘sat by 
the fire with tears in his eyes while his wife 
went out to where the wood pile ought to be, 
shoveled off the snow, and gathered up the 
chips and chunks that were underneath, and 
used them in cooking that loving, sympa- 
thetic creature a bite of breakfast,’’ that kind 
of sympathy is not what we want. Josh Bil- 
lings defines sympathy to mean, ‘that I’m a 
little better, and a little better off than you 
are, and I intend to remain so.’’ This again 
is not the sort of sympathy we desire, and we 
place about the same value upon it that ‘* Josh 
Billings’’ did, who said, ‘‘he’d rather have a 
ten cent shinplaster that had been torn in two 
twice and pasted together again than all the 
sympathy there was in the world.’”? What 
we want and what we really need is a loving, 
helpful, generous sympathy; a sympathy that 
is ever ready to assist in smoothing all the 
rough places along the journey of life, to 
lighten our labors, and to help make sunshine 
in the farm home when all,around is dark, 
gloomy, and cheerless.. A sympathy that will 
extend far enough to fnrnish:dry wood to cook 
with; that will fix the stovepipe when it be- 
comes dislocated; thag will sce to it that the 
pump will not give outon wash day; that will 
furnish plenty of vessels, and a good place to 
keep them in, so thatthe milk, cream, and 
butter for family use, may be properly cared 
for; that will furnish jars fer the canning of 
fruits and vegetables, and vessels for the re- 
ception of preserves and pickles, so that the 
diet may be varied as often. as necessary or 
desirable, as it may: be and should be in 
every American farmer’s home. The health 
of the family should be every mother’s first 
consideration, and in cateying to the wants 
and necessities of that fimily, the simplest 
dishes will prove in eVéry instance to be the 
least trouble, the best, most economical, and 
most healthful. All highly-seasoned food, 
and rich and indigestible pastries should be 
scrupulously avoided, even though they may 
rejoice in the possession of a French or other 
foreign high-sounding title. With our fresh 
pork, beef, and mutton, our hams, sausage, 
and souse, our unadulterated lard, our fresh 
eggs and home raised ‘‘broilers,’? with our 
unwatered milk, our cream, and the golden 
pats of butter of our own manufacture, with 
luscious fruits gathered fresh from the vine or 
tree, and crisp and tender vegetables, without 
an ounce of ‘cholera’ in a whole garden full 
of them; with these same fruits and vege- 
tables in the greatest variety and super- 
abundance both Summer and Winter, leave 
nothing to be desired; but with sirup from 
our own woods and fields, and honey from 
our own hives, completes a list that every 
American farmer can have if he will; a list, 
too, that will enable him to live equal to the 
monarch on histhrone. Let us limitourselves 
to American dishes for American farmers. 
But enough of this for the present; women 
have other objects in life besides scrubbing, 
sewing, churning, and cooking. A woman’s 
life is threefold: Her home, herself, and her 
children. A man may be quite an adept in 
the art of rearing and training horses and 
cattle, and in the feeding of sheep and swine; 
it is very important that he should be; but of 
10,000 times more importance is it that our 
children are wisely reared; well grown phy- 
sically, morally, and intellectually. It is 
well to adorn the home, but still more im- 
portant that we adorn the mind. It is in the 
molding, directing, and training of the 
gradually, unfolding characters of our dearly- 
loved sons and daughters, the pride of our 
hearts, where ‘‘Woman’s Wisdom’”’ mani- 
fests itself, and makes itself felt long after 
their life’s pilgrimage is o’er.—AUNT MIN- 
ERVA. 





CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
The ‘Pamily. 


The first train leaves at six p. m. 

For the land where the poppy blows; 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms; 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks, and nods, and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train! 


At eight p. m. the next train starts 
For the poppy land afar. 

The summons clear fall on the ear: 
* All aboard for the sleeping-car.” 


But what Is the fare to ROPPY land? 
I hope it is not too dear. 

The fare is this, a hug und a kiss, 
And it’s paid to the engineer! 


So I ask of him who children took 
On his knee in kindness groat, 

“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at six and eight. 


“Keep watch of the passengers,” thus I pray, 
* For to me i are very déar, 
And special ward, oh, gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” - 
—Edgar Wade Abbot, 


[ 
To Beguile. 
NEw YorK; May 7, 1893. 

EpIToR OF THE FARMHOUSE: ‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ and I 
presume the proverb is equally applicable to 
Jack’s sisters, so I am goihg to give them a 

e which is both interesting and instruct- 
ive. Each player must ‘have pencil and 
paper, and she writes the word selected at the 
top of her sheet. For example, let the word 
be ‘‘speculation,’’ which has a good combina- 
tion of consonants and all the vowels. 

For three minutes let each player write all 
the words she can, commencing with S, but 
using only such letters as she fiads in the 
word before her. Then one player reads 
slowly her list, the others answering ‘‘yes’’ 
or ‘‘no,”’ as to whether they have the word 
called. Such words as all oe have in 
common are marked off all the papers, and 
then each player counts how she has 


cnet writes fi under 5 in her 
* apeculation.’ continues through 








the whole word, and after finishing with the 
last letter each player counts up the numbers 
under her letters, and the one having the 
largest total wins the game. 

A letter can be used as often as it is found 
in the word selected in spelling new words, 
but it is used only once as an initial letter. 
For instance, the word innovation they could 
make the word noon, thus using two of the 
n’s and both o’s, but they must make but one 
list commencing with N. 

To illustrate, suppose we have three players 
called “A,” “B,’? “C."? At the end of three 
minutes one reads her list, all crossing off the 
words in common, and we shall have three 
lists like this: 


A. B. Cc. 
Sin Spoil Son 
Son Sent Sent 
Sun Scent Sin 
Spit Sun Sun 

n Slap Slip 
Spent Slant Slap 
Split Sin Spun 
Slant Split Swap 

Spun Scat 
Slate 


Thus, A has five words remaining, so she 
makes a 5 under her S, B makesa 6 under 
her S, and C has 7 to her credit. 

This continues through the word until all 
letters are ased. Any word found in the 
dictionary is allowed, provided it is not obso- 
lete or a prefix or suffix. 

Sincerely yours, 
BELLE FisK ANDREWS. 








(Contributions 
from aill 


solicited 
readers.— ED. | 


PEACOCK-FEATHER BORDER FOR EM- 
BROIDERY. 


The cut below gives the miniature 
border, which when worked is 104 inches 
deep. It is especially handsome for a 
mantelsborder or lambrequin. Silks of 
four colors are used for the embroidery, 
namely, blue, emerald green, brownish 
bronze, and a light golden brown, or 
brownish-golden. The eye is worked in 
close lustrous satin stitch with deep blue 
surrounded with green, and the fronds 
are outlined in bronze silk, with the 
semicircular rays put in with light golden 
brown. The same colors are repeated in 








the narrow edge border at the bottom, 
the darker parts of which are done in 
blue and green, like the eye of the 
feather, 

“PICK UP” WORK. 

Some such pretty shams have been 
made lately in fine butcher’s linen bor- 
dered around with the pattern of drawn 
work given below. This recommends 
itself, as it repeats so often that it is pos- 
sible to accommodate it to almost any 
size. 

Then, too, after the threads have been 
drawn and the cross stitching done, the 
work is not a bit trying to the eyes as 
are so many of these designs. If you 
use it for a table spread or scarf, or for 
a mantle drape, unbleached momie 
worked in coarse linen, part in bleached 
and part in unbleached thread, your 
work will show off to the best advantage. 
A single row of this work down the cen- 
ter of adoily is very effective. Some 
use it in the form of a cross in the center 
of a carving cloth or a stand spread. 


” 





The pattern, as readily seen, is sus- 
ceptible of much variation. Another 
row may be added or one taken away, 
or the rows may be made narrower and 
take in fewer threads, so as to keep it 
balanced. As pretty as any I have seen 
were sheet and pillow shams worked in 
this design on fine white linen. There 
were three rows of work on each. The 
center was like the cut, and on each side 
of that was a row made of just half the 
pattern, with as much space between the 
different rows as the lesser rows were 
wide. 


Home Table. 


ASPARAGUS—HOW TO COOK AND HOW 
TO SERVE, 


At this time of the year there is no 
more popular or healthful vegetable than 
asparagus. Owing to the peculiar min- 
eral combination in this plant it is es- 
pecially effective in removing the waste 
matter from the system. Asparagus 
should be kept perfectly cold, and only 
prepared for the kettle when the salt 
water is already boiling, into which it is 
to be put. The rule is to put a quarter 
of an ounce of salt to a quart of water 
for 30 to 40 sticks of asparagus, and 
cook 20 minutes. Too much cooking 
makes it hard, and detracts from the 
delicate flavor. Cut the asparagus in 
as long stalks as you can to have them 
tender ; tie in bunches of six sticks each 
and drop into the water. In taking 
them out use a drainer so as not to bruise 
or break. 

Some prefer it to be served on a hot 











dish on a folded napkin, while others 
prefer toast under it, but insist that on 
no account is it allowable to eat the toast. 
If this is so, then use a napkin to drain 
it on, as toast is too valuable an article 
of food to prepare and then throw away. 
It is perfectly “ good form” to eat these 
long sticks of asparagus with your fingers, 
SAUCE FOR BOILED ASPARAGUS. 


White hollandaise is the best sauce to 
serve with plain boiled asparagus; it is 
easy to prepare, 

Put the yolk of two eggs into a skillet 
or any vessel you can place into boiling 
water. 

Add a cup of the water in which the 
asparagus has been boiled, and beat well 
with a whisk; add, bit by bit, a table- 
spoonful of butter and salt to taste; put 
in a pinch of nutmeg and the juice of 
half a lemon. 

Stir until it thickens, but do not let it 
curdle; serve hot. 

Another way that this vegetable is 
prepared is to cut in small pieces, boil, 
have ready some hot milk whipped to- 
gether, a tablespoonful of melted butter 
and half that quantity of flour. Add 
to this enough of the asparagus water 
to make of a desirable consistency and 
then fish out the asparagus and add to 
it after your flour has had a chance to 
thicken. 

AN ENGLISH DISH. 


An old English recipe, called “Sprue 
and Eggs,” reads as follows: Use the 
tender parts of three dozen stalks of 
asparagus; cut in inch lengths; boil in 
two quarts of water that has half an 
ounce of salt in it. 

Let it boil 10 minutes, drain thor- 
oughly, beat the yolks and whites of 
three eggs separately, add to the yolks 
a tablespoonful of milk, a teaspoonful 
of butter, salt, and pepper to taste; stir 
in the asparagus gently so as not to 
break it, and then add the beaten 
whites. 

Put all into a saucepan and heat 
through. Serve in a deep dish with 
large croutons as a border. 

_ There has been a variety of inven- 
tions for serving asparagus; silver- 
smiths and crockery makers have vied 
with each other to produce something 
suitable. It always looks well on a 
long covered dish, with a folded napkin 
under the longitudinal layers. Broad 
silver tongs are made for lifting the 
stalks to the plate, and these are really 
useful, 

ASPARAGUS SOUP. 


Many have found very nutritive and 
palatable the soup made by this for- 
mula: After cutting the tender tips to 
serve as petits pois cut the rest of the 
stalks up and boil in boiling salted 
water until tender. 

Bring to a boil three pints of new 
milk, and stir into this a teaspoonful of 
flour and as much butter that have been 
blended together. Rub the asparagus 
through a colander and add to the 
milk; simmer about a quarter of an 
hour, stirring often. 

Put some croutons in the bottom of 
the soup tureen ; just before lifting from 
the fire stir three tablespoonfuls of 
cream into the soup; it must not boil 
alter the cream is added, 


A What They Say. 


EDITOR OF FARMHOUSE: Your letter re- 
ceived and also the dress. Many thanks. 
The dress, No. 143, fits to perfection. Thank 
you for promptness.—MATILDA DOELLER, 
Cedar Co., Neb. 

EDITOR OF FARMHOURE: The Eaton cos- 
tume you sent me arrived O. K., and to say 
that I am well pleased with it but faintly ex- 
presses it. I am delighted with it, and so 
are my friends of the opinion that it is per- 
fectly lovely. Now this is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Al- 
though it is the cheapest dress I have I like 
it the best. You did the fair thing. I 
would like a silk waist like the navy blue 
sample you sent me. I will use my in- 
fluence to get you some orders from this 
town, as I appeciate your kindness.—L. B. 
G., Dickinson, N. D. 


Our Premium List. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER has just 
issued a premium list of 32 pages. This 
catalog is free to all subscribers. It is 
profusely illustrated and describes fully 








all the articles which are handled by | 


that paper, with rates and testimonials. 

In it may be found almost any article 
needed by the farmer’s family. There 
are a full line of watches of almost 
every price and make, jewelry of all 
kinds, silverware, china, rugs, harness, 
buggies, books, sheet music, clocks, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, gloves, 
clothing, gent’s rain coats, tools, knives, 
and firearms for the boys. 

All of the above-named articles are 
of the latest and most improved styles 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
or money refunded. Send for a catalog. 

Address, THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. C. 


Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 





HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIENDS 


We Here Offer Thres Very 
Useful Articles for Our 
Lady Readers fur 
Everyday Use. 








LADIES’ RUBBER APRON, 
Light in Weight and Preity Pate 
terns. 
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This article wil) pay for itself in w "a 
as it saves the dress and waist f ¢ 
soiled. Sent, postpaid, upon receiyt ot 498¢6 


Or sent free for a club of 2 new subs 


LADIES’ RUBBER SLEEVES, 
Supplies a Long-felt Want. 
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This article is useful in the garden 


ab we s 
in the kitchen, and will give satisfaction. They 
are tight fitting and self-adjusting, und protect 
the dress sleeve almost the entire length. Ser, 
POSEPAIG, HOF DAIL) <cicccscecccecverceceece 206 
Or sent free for a club of 2 new subscribers. 


POLISHING MITTEN. 





The mitten is made for right hand, the back 
being of rubber and the inside being of wool. 
Just the thing for cleaning stoves. No dirt or 
grime on sand, With the glove is sent a @aue 
ber for applying the polish. Sent, postpaid, 
BE vcccec recs ccccce veccceccccecccccccccecce coos a 

Or free as a premium for a club of 2 new su 
seribers. Or the apron, sleeves, and glo. e will 
be sent on recipt of $1.00, or free for a club ef 6 
subscribers at 50c each, 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUIT. 


Just the Thing for Travel-~ 
ing. 








We have just arranged for a line of Lad Biase? 
Suits in flannel and serge, either dark bive cr bay 
This suit is well made and consists of s\irl, Jacsey 
and girdle. The jacket has welt seams whi b give 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 32 to 42, bust me asuremest 
We an furnish th suit xs follows: ‘ 

No. 143—Navy blue or black flanne! suit 95.28 

No. 144—Navy blue or black serge sult 97.90 

No. 148—Navy blue or black sform serge su't. 68.79 

The postage on either of the above !s 43 Page 


which amount please send with your orcer 
will send suit by express, the charges to be 
you. 


pald oy 
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VENIR CHINA. 





A Memento from the World's 
Fair. 





A 56-PIECE TEA SET. 


We offer here an heirloom for future years that will increase in value as the years past 
In 25 years every dish in it will be worth more than we offer the eutire set for now. ii le ently 
‘A souvenir piece of china made in 1876 for the Centennial, and sold then for $1.49, rece 


sold in New York for $250. 


The dishes are good, white body china, decorated with afaithful reproduction of Sir Antonie 


Moro’s oil portrait of Christopher Columbus. 


This is the portrait which Washington Irving decided was the best likeness of Columns a 
existence, and used as a frontispiece for the second: edition of his liie of the discoverer, Whi6 


the standard. 


By special persaterton we have been allowed to make our etching, reproduced here, directly 
a 


from the original painting itself. 


In addition to the portrait, the pieces are all decorated with a red and yellow band, the 


national colors of Spain, under whose flag Columbus suiled. On the bottom of 


the pieces ‘s 


stamped the words “* From the World's Fair, Chicago, 1893." All the decorationsare burned indeli- 


bly into the glaze, and can never wear off. 
The set comprises 56 


The entire set will be sent to any a 
or express, as p 
etc., except the bare fre 
large amount, : s the package is Hight. 


referred by the purchaser. 


We pay all cost of packing, cartage to 
bt or express charge, which is paid by the purchaser. It will not bes 


pieces—plates, cups, saucers, Seapets, sugar bowl, creamer, etc.—a8 
shown in the cut, which is made from S peeearere of the dis 
dress for only $7. 


es. 
» shi 1 by either freight 
It will be shipped by say ye 


This set is manufactured by the Histories! Porcelaine Co., of Trenton, N. J. 7.26 
~ The set will be sent, with THe AMERICAN FARMER for one year, fOr..+---..+-+ e000 + .$7. 


Or sent for aclub of 25 subscribers, 
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AMATEUR DUGK RAISING. 


Valuable Experience of One Who Has 

Been in the Business for 

Some Years. 
IV. 

say again, if you have the money 
can alford a good ineubator. 
tirst hatch, rightly conducted, ought to 
vield enough to pay for the same—all 
ccessary expenses and something else 
The prejudices that 80 many 
worthless machines have tended to create 
and diffuse against incubators in general 
ave now given away to a great extent 
in of the fact that there are ma- 
chines that can be depended upon. 

Now, many makers will tell you that 
their machine is so regulated as to run 
anywhere. They may run anywhere, 
but will they hatch anywhere?  Be- 
tween the opening of the ventilators that 
completely destroy the proper humidity, 
and the actual skipping around of the 
thermometer inside your machine, your 
hatch can never be a first-class hatch, 
and a poor hatch means not alone many 


v 


I 
ul 

t 
t sicles, 


tace 


egos left in the trays, but worse yet, those 
which have sueceeded in coming out 
have done so under such a variety of 


unnatural and detrimental cireumstances | 


that they can be raised only with great 


difficulty, and then are anything but! 


first-class stock. It is now that the un- 
lucky operator declares incubators and 
artificial hatching an infamous fraud, 
and thinks himself fully justified in sally- 
ing forth among his neighbors on a cru- 
side against unnatural methods. Never 


mind what the maker says, but as soon | 


as you have a machine have a proper 
place in which to run it. 
where it will require as little attention 
as possible, for your time must be princi- 
pally devoted to the care of ducks and 
ducklings. 

A cellar is often a very good place, 


as there the temperature seldom runs 


irom one extreme to the other. 
use an incubator room which is an 
in-and-out building, and is a room 


within a room. The inside room is six 
rough pine boards one foot apart; the 
intermediate space rammed with saw- 
dust. The top is covered with sawdust 
to the depth of two feet. There is a 
double door, close fitting, also rammed 





“Over the door there is a ventilator, one 
by two feet, extending from outside par- 
tition one foot through sawdust to in- 
side partition, 
partitions one and a half feet long by 
one foot wide, four in number, sailed 
on the sides alternately three inches 
apart. As you cansee at once they jut by 


each other six inches, and this forms a | 


sinuous egress for the heat that would 
therwise accumulate, while it does not 
periuit the room to be aiiected by out- 
side changes, 

The cost of this room, including the 
drawing of sawdust, the boards, and the 
work, did not exceed $15, and for those 
who need a room for cnly one machine 
the cost ought to be considerably less. 
At present L have two machines run- 
ning, with ventilators detached entirely, 
as in good quarters the extinguishers 
alone hold the machine at the proper 
Although I visit them but 
in 12 hours, for weeks they have 
r changed one-fourth degree. Ina 
this the care is reduced to a 
im, and there ie no escape by 

1 of the 

cing automatically furnished. 

m being so warm, however, 
an the usual water surface for 
evaporation must be exposed. The first 

ree days use no moisture; the three 

ling days, one pan; the next 
tree days, two pans; and the remainder 
of the time, all four. Five minutes 
morhing and night is all the time that 
1 expend on these machines, except 
when I put in eggs, or when a hatch 
comes off, or when I test or fill lamps. 

One day I do nothing but turn my 
ergs twiee, at 7 o'clock in the morning 
and at the same hour in the evening. 
On alternate days I simply turn my 
ezys in the morning, but at 6 o’clock at 
uight I trim and fill the lamps, turn on 
the same amount of blaze as I had be- 
lore, and at 7 o’clock, when I again 
turn my eggs, if I find the extinguishers 
drawn up over the wicks any, turn the 
wicks down a trifle, or, if I think the 
— a little low, turn the blaze up a 
ittle, 


ones 


mM ne 


_—~— eae 


re ti 


An incubator should always rest on a 
firm toundation. I firmly attach this 
to the side of the wall, so that it can- 
net be swayed or jarred. When the 


temperature reaches 102 degrees keep 
it there for three days without opening 
the doors or in any way disturbing the 
exo At the end of that time 


you 
then begin to turn them. 
ves to remain in the rela- 
throughout a atch. 
ther up tue eggs in one end of the 
thay, place them on center ones. Now 

ne palms of the hands flat upon 
the eggs and roll and draw them to the 
‘ud, allowing the top ones to gently 
“pinto place, . Repeat this with the 
rend of the tray and your eggs are 


hitist test and 
“~ 

Sever allow « 
tive 
{, 


position S 


my the 


t 


t {in half a minute in the best 
petie way. A good hen upon re- | 
to hest always pokes with her 
Dut 


‘rn the first three days, Turn once 


The | 


You want it | 


feet high, the partitions are made of 


with sawdust, opening on the north side 
into a walk leading to the duck house. | 


Inside this ventilator are | 


essential moisture’ 


—_—_——- 


the fourth and twice the remaining 
time, stopping when the ducklings begin 
to hatch. The bulb of the thermometer 
must always rest upon an egg. We do 
not care to know the temperature of the 
egg chamber, but that of the egg itself, 
which, when the animal ‘heat is well es 
tablished, will be from five degrees to 
ten degrees more than the surrounding 
atmosphere.—JNo. 1H, CAUGHEY 


CAPES. 


Trixie Gives the Cause and Cure of 
This Worrying Disease. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: We 
see and hear many theories as to 
what causes this dread scourge of the 
poultry yard, but thus far, after reading 
everything nearly that has been written 
upon the subject, and 15 years of experi- 
ence in the poultry yard, we cannot as 
yet unconditionally subscribe to any of 
the causes assigned or preventive meas- 
ures recommended. Prevention is at all 
times preferable to the cure, but until 
we discover the cause that tends to pro- 
| duce any particular ailment it is folly to 
talk about preventing its appearance in 
our yards. 

One theory, and it has many believers, 
accuses the large-head loyse (chicken) 
of being the prolific cause of -all the 
trouble from gapes. I don’t believe a 
word of it, but it has one feature about 
it that should commend it to all poultry- 
men ; that is, it causes us to wage a war 
of extermination upon the louse, and 
while by co doing we may not prevent 
| gapes, we rid our chicks of the presence 
of a very objectionable gentleman. But 
| let me at this point enter my protest 
/ against the course to be pursued that is 
| usually recommended. 
| Mercurial ointment should never find 
'a place in the poultry yard, or for that 
matter anywhere. I'll put up with lice, 
| gapes, any and all other poultry ailments, 
| before Pll make use of that powerful and 
| penetrating mineral ee in any of its 
, many forms. Now, [ll tell you a sim- 
| ple remedy, and one that is entirely 
| harmless, so far as the chicks are con- 
| cerned, but sure death to the louse. 
| The oft-repeated assertion that in- 
| cubator chicks are free from lice is a 
| grand mistake. An incubator will hatch 
| the eggs of the louse even more satis- 
factory than it will hen fruit, its legiti- 

mate occupation. Before you fill your 
incubator wash every egg clean with 
tepid water. This answers a double 
| purpose ; removes all nits or louse eggs 
| and cleans the shell cf the egg. Grease 
| the head and under the wings of the 
| chicks and under the wings of the mother 
| hen, if you make use of nature’s brooder, 
| with salty grease; that fried out of old 
salty pork is the best. This is in every 
way every bit as effective, and is per- 
fectly harmless, unless you daub it on so 
freely as to run down into their eyes and 
blind them. 

There are many remedies for the dis 
ease, if we may call the gapes a disease, 
but I look upon the following two as 
being the most practical, therefore, to be 
preferred. Where we have but a few 
chicks we may take a long horsehair, 
double it, open the mouth of your affected 
chick, insert the hair-loop end down- 
ward, run it well down the throat, twist 
it around several times and withdraw it, 
and with the hair you’ll—if you’ve done 
your work well— bring up the gape worm. 
This method is an entire success, but we 
cannot make use of it to any advantage 
in a large flock of affected chicks; it is 
too slow and tedious. 

With a large flock I would procure a 
quart or more of fine air-slacked lime, 
put this into a paper sack, catch your 
chick, choke it pretty severely, so it will 
gasp for breath, insert its head in the 
mouth of the sack, and gather it in close 
about the chicken’s neck; now, set the 
fine particles of lime to floating through 
the air within the sack by gently agi- 
tating it. Let the chick’s head remam 
until it is nearly suffocated, and when 
taken out it will soon throw up the 
worms. These remedies are both per- 
fectly harmless, and with a little practice 
you can soon learn to do your work well 
and rapidly. 

I’m told that all along the sandy 
ocean beach the gape worm is en- 
tively unknown. If such be a fact, and 
I believe that it is, then the poultry- 
man of that section is a favored mortal, 
and is to be envied by those who are less 
favorably situated; that is, provided 
they have not some other scourge to 
more than counterbalance the freedom 
from gapes, 

I’m not much given to theory, but I 
do believe that the gape worm has the 
power like all other animate creatures 
of reproducing itself, and every worm 
removed from the chicks should be 
killed and cremated; likewise burn all 
chicks that die with the gapes. Do not 
coop your chicks year after year upon 
the same ground. I don’t know that 
the gape worm will lie dormant in the 
ground for a year just waiting for the 
Spring brovds, but I prefer not to take 
any chance, and endeavor to select a 
new locality each year for my chicken 
coops—TRIXIE. 

















If you have any hens sitting closely 
examine the eggs the next time you 
take the hen off and see if you can dis 
| cover any mites crawling over them. 





utside eggs to the center. Do | If you do, be liberal with. the use of 


some insect powder, 








NORTHERN GEORGIA. 


A Country With a Healthful Olimate 
and Fertile Soil. 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: T receive my 
paper regularly and am well pleased with it, 
as it contains so much information suited to 
farmers. I enjoy reading the letters which 
tell me about countries I have never seen or 
expect to see. Northern consists of 
some 30 Counties lying north of the Chatta- 
hoochee River. While we do not have a 
tropical climate, we have one much better, as 
we have no maladies or other diseases of a 
more southern climate, The temperature is 
very near the same all the year around, and 
seldom gets to zero in Winter or higher than 
60 or 80 degrees in Summer. 

We can raise and save nearly everything 
except oranges, bananas, and coffee. Our 
principal crops are corn, cotton, wheat, oats, 
sweet and Irish potatoes. When land is 
properly cultivated we raise 30 bushels of 
corn, one bale of cotton, 450 pounds; 15 
bushels of wheat, 40 bushels of oats or 100 
bushels of sweet or Irish potatoes to the acre. 
Clover and cultivated grasses grow well. We 
also raise several kinds of fruit, such as apples, 
peaches, pears, and plums. We have the 
blackberries and dewherries, which grow 
wild and make excellent pies, and also wild 
and cultivated grapes. 

In Summer we put up all the above fruits 
in air-tight cans and use through Winter. I 
have just eaten to-day for dinner a green 
peach pie of last year’s crop, and our peach 
trees are now in full bloom for another fine 
crop. Our lands are mostly red, alluvial soil, 
easily cultivated, and very cheap. Our great 
drawback is our farms are too large and we 
try to cultivate too much land. We want 
thrifty, white emigration from the cold, 
bleaky North to come among us and buy some 
of our lands and show us how to cultivate 
vegetables, as this is a great country for them. 
We also raise water and muskmelons of the 
sweetest, juiciest kind—much betier, sweeter, 
and healthier than those shipped from south 
of us to the North, though not as early. 

Our lands sell from $8 to $50 per acre, de- 
pending on locality, railroads, and improve- 
ments. One can come to this country and 
pick up some great hargains in farms by getting 
out six to eight miles from a depot. I know 
of a man whose family has recently been 
broken up who is offering a $10,000 farm and 
machinery for $6,000. 

We have as quiet, law abiding people here 
as anywhere in the world. There are some 
negroes yet, but they are going gradually 
somewhere else, and we do not care,as we 
hope to get good, white people in their places. 
We have good churches, and anyone can 
worship according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. We have some deists and some 
sanctificationists. Our schools are good and im- 
proving. Our free school system commenced 
a few years ago at four months, then grew to 
six, now we have nine months. 

As for politics, we have Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Peoples’ Party, and Mugwumps. 
The people of this country are looking after 
their public servants closer than they ever 
have. The Administration that is now in 
power promised a great deal, and if they ful- 
fil any of them we will be apt to know it.— 
Asa DaRBy, Marietta, Ga. 


THE COW PEL 





The Method of Harvesting the Crop 
Employed in the South. 


e 

EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Since many 
of your readers have expressed a desire to try 
cow peas, but do not seem to know where to 
get seed, I would like to recall their attention 
to names of two dealers given in THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER Feb. 15, 1893, at page 5: 
T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va, and 
Lee R. Wyatt, Raleigh, N. C. To these ma 
be added Len. H. Adams & Co., Raleigh, N. 


C.; J. M. Thorburn & Co., and Peter Hender- |' 


son & Co., of New York City, and doubtless 
many other seedsmen, especially south of 
Washington, D. C., where this crop is com- 
monly cultivated. It may be worth while to 
remember that the further south the seed is 
purchased the lower will be the purchase 
price, and that many readers can buy seed 
here for much less than after there has been 
one or two shipments with expenses added to 
original cost. Then the purchase should be 
made from some seedsman located on a 
trunk line, which will bring their freight 
without rehandling; but if seedsmen do not 
advertise they cannot expect to sell seeds to 
live farmers. 

When the cow peas are grown most farmers 
at the North will doubtless pull, stock, and 
thrash them same as any other bean crop. In 
the South, where labor is cheap, it is common 
to have the pods picked for so much per 100 
pounds and then often get some one of the 
pickers to thrash out the peas for the pods. 
Or the pickers get from 25 to 50 per cent., for 
picking and then get the pods of the planter’s 
share for thrashing. 

Economy suggests a machine to do this 
work, and there are two distinct patented ma- 
chines now nearly ready to be put on the 
market. Both machines have been in practi- 
cal operation and both have special advant- 
ages and failings, but in their present forms 
they can be very profitably nsed. The Eureka, 
the newest of these, gathers up the vines by 
means of hooks on a roll, thrashes them, and 
drops the peas in a box below, while the 
vines, pods, and leaves are carried back by 
a second roll and dropped on the ground. 
This machine is adapted to gather peas sown 
broadcast for the improvement of the land. 
The thrashing device is imperfect yet, and 
many pieces of pods that contain peas which 
ough#to be saved are dropped. This defect 
will be remedied or reduced before it is put 
on the market. 

The Savage pea and bean harvester is 
adapted to gather from rows. In addition to 
its regular business it will pick cotton, 
gather turnip or any similar seeds if grown 
in rows. At a trial given it on Mr. L. R. 
Wyatt’s farm, Wyatt, N. C., it gathered 76 
per cent. of all the peas from 60 yards of 
row driven once over, and in another place 
driven twice over, 86.86 per cent. of all the 
peas. Considering some of the loss is due to 
not driving properly over the row, the gain 
in time and labor, with the probable losses 
from not hand-picking clean, this is a ve 
fair showins for the machine.—FRANK 
EMERY, Agriculturist, Kaleigh (N. C.) Ex- 
periment Station. 





Farmer Meetings. 


American Southdown Association.— The 
annual meeting of this association will be 
held in the rooms of the Directors of the 
Illinois National Bank, Springfield, IIL, 
Wednesday, May 31, at 10 a. m. - 
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The Sow Killing Her Young. 

EpItoR AMERICAN|HARMER: I have been 
reading an article yn paper about the 
management of avi information it 
contains is good, but, there is one thing it 
fails to inform me abgut,. How to keep their 
mother from lying -on,,t when they are 
too young to get out of her way? I have one 
brood sow that has }1, pigs at a litter, and she 
only manages to raige six out of the eleven. 
She lays on the rest and kills them. Will 
someone inform me through the columns of 
your interesting paper, how to prevent the 
mother from lying pn her pigs. I have lost 
12 pigs the last Winter and this Spri 
mostly on that acgount.—WLLLIAM H. 
BECKWITH, Morocco, Ind, . 

The article in last issue gives an an- 
swer to our correspondent’s inquiry. 
We would like to have the methods em- 
ployed by our readers to prevent ‘the 
sow from killing her young —Eprror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Stock Law in South Carolina. 


They are having trouble over the 
barbed wire fence in South Carolina. 
The Berkeley County Land and Stock 
Company inclosed a large tract of land 
with a wire fence, but several miles of 
this were cut and destroyed by a mob 
of small farmers who objected to the de- 
struction of the free range for their cat- 
tle. The President of the company has 
appealed to the Sheriff to arrest the 
depredators. 





ap. 





Crop Tests and Agricultural Doctors. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I have just 
read our Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 23, 
on corn fertilizing, and I notice that it, like 
all other such teste, fails to give the exact cost 
of the fertilizer and its application. I also 
notice that the increase yield of products is 
very slight, as seems to be the case with most 
all crop tests that come to my notice. We 
should have the practical results stated fairly 
in dollars and cents, then we can form ourown 
opinions as to whether the increased crops 
and the fertilizing value still left in the 
ground to help the next crop will pay us for 
the expenditure of time and cash. Many 
millions of dollars have been thrown away 
not only by the use of worthless and fraudu- 
lent fertilizers, but also by either a weak or 
wrong use of fairly good ones. If by a very 
liberal use of good fertilizers we can make the 
crop pay cost of the same and the labor, even 
though we get nothing that year for the use 
of land, we are storing capital for future 
profit. 

The doctors of agriculture do not agree 
any better than the D.D.’s or M.D.’s. The 
most amusing case came to my notice at our 
institute meeting in Lynchburg. A learned 
agricultural doctor gave a minute description of 
how to set out apple trees. I will not attempt 
to describe the immense expenditure of force, 
time, and money to get the hole ready. On 
his knees and with his hands he carefully 
placed the many roots, and ‘‘pawed’’ and 
packed the costly dirt tenderly about and 
over them. After listening to his long and 
interesting remarks*I picked up a copy of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER and read a very 
interesting account of how another agricult- 
ural doctor transplanted top and root-pruned 
trees with great success, and greater economy 
of force, time, and money. The two methods 
are directly opposite in every particalar. 
How are “we uns’’ going to tell which doc- 
tor is nearest right? The root pruning 
method was new to me, but it strikes me 
very favorably, as I am a great stickler for the 
conservation of energy. —W. M. Evans, 
Amherst, Va. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 





The Number of Producers and Amount 
of Bounty Paid in Each State. 


The following table of the number of maple 
sugar makers in each State, the number of trees 
they tapped, amount of sugar made, and 
bounty paid for the season of 1592 will interest 
our readers: 


No. of of Total 





No. 
— trees pounds Bounty 
ing tap- of sugar paid. 
bounty, Ped made, 
1 8.200 8,247 =. 
67 47,265 65,3 1,127.36 
1,695 =-:1,414,300) =. 2,167,575 =: 86,225.23 
5 5,182 6,948 121.58 
567 417,004 737,833 12,842.16 
170 97,456 241,45 4,876.72 
68 46,945 112,300 2,131.28 
8 3,237 771 153.4 
175 126.666 262,630 4,552.49 
55 80,505 59,381 908.99 
+ 4,490 4,082 69.95 
1 839 1,004 11.51 
Total.. 2,816 2,197,126 3,870,685 $62,572.17 


Average number of pounds of sugar on which 
bounty was paid per tree, 1.67. 

Average amount of bounty paid per tree 
tapped, $0,028, 

The maple sugar season of 1893 is now over, 
and claims for the bounty are being received 
at the Treasury Department. 


THE MARKETS. 


Government Crop Report. 


The Government Crop Report, issued May 
10, was waited with the greatest interest all 
over the country. Its main features are: 

WHEAT.—The May returns of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the con- 
dition of Winter wheat show a reduction of 
2.1 points from the April average, being 75.3 
against 77.4 last month, and 84.¢ in May, 
1892. 

The average of the principal Winter wheat 
States are: Ohio, 88; Michigan, 71; Indiana, 
79; Illinois, 62; Missouri, 72; Kansas, 51. 
The average of these six States is 68.3, 
against 74.2 in April, being a decline of 5.9 
points since the first of last month. It is 88 
in New York and Pennsylvania, against 87 
and 88, respectively, last month, 97 in Mary- 
land, and 85 in Virginia. In the Southern 
States the averages range from 74 in Texas to 
96 in North Carolina. 

The conditions have been favorable to the 
growth and development of wheat in the 
New England, Southern, and Pacific States. 
In California the condition has advanced 10 
points, while in the principal wheat-produc- 
ing States there has»been considerable de- 
terioration. In Kansas, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska, where planting was backward and 
germination slow, owing to continued drouth, 
and much of the plant being Winter-killed, 
large areas have been plowed up and and de- 
voted to other crops,, The same has been 
done in Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois, 
where the plant was badly Winter-killed and 
greatly damaged since by the continued wet 
weather. In Michigan the severity of the 
Winter greatly damaged the plant, and the 
weather since has bee too cold and back- 
ward to admit of recuperation. Damage 
fromthe Hessian fly in some of the Counties 
of the latter State, Indiana, and Ohio is re- 
ported and from the chints bug in Kansas, 
In some of the princjpal wheat States the 
plant on the uplands is. reported in 1 con- 
dition, while on low and undrained lands the 
cenditions are poor and much of the crop de- 
stroyed by drowning. 

RYE.—Winter rye, like wheat, has suffered 
a decline in condition since last month, its 
average for May 1 being 82.7, against 85.7 for 
same date in April. The percentage of New 
York is 97; Pensylvania, 92; Michigan, 80; 
Illinois, 72; Kansas, 50. The conditions 
have been favorable to germination and 
growth in the Eastern States, but have been the 
reverse in the Western and Northwestern. 

BARLEY.—The average condition of barley 
is 88.6, against 92.8 last year. In the States 
of principal production the averagesare: New 
York, 95; Ohio, 94; and California, 87. The 








lowest conditions are in Ilinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. In Cali- 
fornia the crop has been damaged by over- 
flows and wet weather. 

The condition of Spring pasture is 87.2; of 
mowing lands, 89.2. The proportion of 
Spring plowing done, May 1, is reported as 
73.4 per cent., against an average of 77 per 
cent. for a series of years. 

Corrox. — The proportion of the pro- 
_— breadth already planted on the 1st of 

fay was 85.3 per cent., which approaches 
very closely the area usually planted at 
that date, which is estimated at 86 per 
cent. The returned estimates for the sev- 
eral States are as follows: Virginia, 11; 
North Carolina, 85; South Carolina, 90; Geor- 
gia, 92; Florida, 92; Alabama, 93; Missis- 
sippi, 85; Louisiana, 87; Texas, 81; Arkan- 
sas, 71; Tennessee, 76. These figures indi- 
cate that planting is well up to the average as 
to time. 

The only States that are behind in planting 
are Virginia, where the delay was caused by the 
cold, backward Spring; ‘Lexas, caused by ex- 
tensive drouth and backward Spring, and 
Arkansas and Tennessee, where extensive 
rainfall and cold weather retarded operations. 
In some districts correspondents report drouth, 
while in others the returns show the retard- 
ing causes to be frost and excessive rain. 
Germination has been slow and the growth of 
plant backward. 

Some indications have been given as to the 
contemplated acreage as compared with that 
of last year, which was considerably below 
the average for a series of years, but they are 
of an uncertain character, and therefore it is 
impossible to base any satisfactory predictions 
thereon, and the figures relating thereto are 
only given to indicate what the correspondents 
believed to be the intention as to acreage. 
The reported increase averages 1.8 per cent. 
The percentages by States are as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 123; North Carolina, 116; South Car- 
olina, 106; Georgia, 103; Florida, 116; Ala- 
bama, 102; Mississippi, 98; Louisiana, 98; 
Texas, 100; Arkansas, 98; Tennessee, 100. 

There will be less replanting than usual, 
owing to the great scarcity of seed. Estimate 
of —- will be made on the 1st of June, as 
usual 





Wool. 


Boston, May 11.—The demand for wool from 
manufacturers is very light, and the sales of the 
week are only 1,759,000 pounds, domestic and 
foreign. Prices continue in favor of buyers. 
Ohio fleeces are nominal at 28 for X, 30 for XX, 
and 31 for XX and above. Michigan X nominal 
at 26 per pound. No.1 combing at 33a35; Ohio 
fine delaine at 30a31, and Michigan do, at 29a30; 
fair sales of new unwashed one-quarter blood 
combing and clothing at 23ja24. Territory wool 
has been dull on a basis of 54a55, clean for fine; 
52a53 for fine medium, and 484350 for medium. 
Considerable new Spring Texas wool sold at 144 
al8onspotandtoarrive. California and Oregon 
wool dull. In pulled wool the only important 
sales consist of 300,000 pounds of slaughterers’ 
wool at unchanged prices. but general trade is 


guiet. Australian wools steady and quiet, and 
toreign carpet well sold up. 
Cotton. 

NEw YORK, May 11.—Cotton quiet and steady; 


middlin uplands 7 13-16; middling Orleans, 
8 1-16; sales, 510 bales. 

Disappointing Liverpool advices and localand 
Southern selling caused a decline, There was a 
good deal of skepticism in regard to the Govern- 
ment report. It is believed that the in- 
crease in the acreage is more than ¢ per cent. 
There was very little snap to the market to-day, 
and little or no attention was paid to the news 
< pee in the Mississippi levee at Lakeport, 

rk. 

New ORLEANS, May 11.—Cotton futures quiet; 
May, 7.42 bid; June, 7.44a7.45; July, 7.49a7.50; 
August, 7.55a7.57; September, 7.59a7.60; October, 
7.64a7.65; November, 7.69a7.70, and December, 
7.74a7.75. 

Provisions. 


New YorK, May 11.—Flour—State and 
Western firm; low extras, 2.10a2.25; city mill 
patents, 4.50a4 65; fair to fancy, 2.55a3.65; Minne- 
sota, clear, 2.50a3.50; patents, 4.25a4.80; super, 
1.75a2.25; city mills, 4.10; Winter wheats, low 
grades, 2.10a2.55; Southern, quiet, firm; common 


to fair extra, 2.16a3.10. 

Wheat—No. 2 red, declined 1#a1} on the 
Government report, weak cables, foreign 
selling, fine weather West, and reports of 
financial trouble West; steady; moderately 
active; June, 79}a79}; July, 81 3-16; September, 
83 15-l6a84+; October, 854a85}; December, 87a 
874. Rye, light supply; firm; Western, 62a66, 
Barley out of season. 

Corn—No. 2 dull, lower, weak; May, 50}a504; 
June, 49}a50; July, 50a50#; August, 50 9-16a508; 
September, 51; No. 2, 50+a52. Oats, No. 2, dull, 
lower, steady; May, 34236; June, 3540354; July, 
S5faihd; State, 42ais:; Western, %6a48. Beef quiet, 
firm; extra mess, 7.50a8; family, llal2. Pork, 
quiet, easy: new mess, 21.50; old mess, 20.75; 
extra prime, nominal. Lard quiet, steady; 
steam rendered, 11.25. 


Butter—Fair demand, easy; State dairy, 25a 
294; Western, do, 20a26; Elgins, 29229); State 


creamery, 2%a294; Western, do, 25229}; imitation, 
do, 22a27. 

Cheese—State, old, 8$a12; do, new, white, 10a 
10%; do, new. colored, 9a%; fancy, old, 114a12; 
part skims, new, 2a3; full skims, dale. 

Eges—Quiet, unchanged; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 16al6j; Western, 15$al6; Southern, 12a 


Chicago Markets. 


CHICAGO, May 11.—The Government figure on 
wheat, 75.3, was set down as bearish the instant 
it was issued. It was assumed here last night 
on the curb that wheat would be weaker on it. 
But in addition to the bearish Government re- 

sort there was the failure here of a National 

ink. The result was that prices broke 2% 
cents from last night’s close, and showed only 
a moderate reaction. At night on the curb the 
tone was even a little weaker on rumors from 
London of financial troubles over there. Dur- 
ing the day the bears got some help from “ The 
Price Current.” Jt estimated that the wheat 
crop this year would be 440,000,000 bushels, and 
that there would be a reserve of 60,000,000 from 
the old crop. Cables were lower; but wheat 
was bought on an enormous scale by the Cuda- 
hys. It looked as if they must have taken 
3,000,000 bushels. A sharp cash demand kept 
corn strong in spite of all the exciting incidents 
of the day. Muay led in strength, getting up to 
within cent of July, against 2 cents discount 
a week ago. Oats were firm because, as was the 
case in corn, there was a good cash demand. 
There was not much trade in provisions, and 
there was not a wide fiuctuation. The market 
would naturally have sold off considerally on 
the bank failure. It, however, got the support 
of the Cudshys. Pork closed almost exactly 
where it did Wednesday. Lard closed at only 5 
cents decline; ribs at only 10 cents decline. 

The teading tutures ranged as follows: 





Articles. Opening. Closing. 
Wheat, No, 2— 
eee 74 73% 
JULY cvcccccecccccccscccces TisavT4 764a76$ 
September ....-..+seeeees T9saT79h TIPATH 
Corn, No. 2— 
DEAF .ccccccececcesososcoce 2e 43 a43 
SE wensdéeenniegeenention 424 4342434 
DEE ccmumnncedee oones 0000 43:04 433044 
September.........eeeeee 44t 44} 
Oats, No. 2— 
30% 304 
30 304 
205 2$a2VI9y 
September 26} Zt 
Sess pork, per barrel— $20.35 guns 
DLAY cnvcee svevecsesecvece W 
J 4 sha anaes n bene ees 20.60 20.75 
September ..........s0es 20.75 20.95 
Lard, per 100 pounds— 
irises ye niea cxeuneeene 11.074 11.1% 
September ......--.seseee 1L.27¢ 11.37% 
Short ribs, per 100 pounds— 
addebiccabbunesnewse 10.27% 10.30 
September.........ceecees 10.45 10.37% 
Cash quotations were as follows: No 2 Spring 
wheat, 73{a73i; No.8 Spring wheat, f_o b, 66a68; 
4 > 


No. 2 red, 7342734; No. 2 corn, 434; No. 3, 41; 
No. 2 oats, #4; No. 2 rye, 585%; No. 2 barley, 
62; No. 1 flaxseed, 1.08; prime timothy seed, 3.90; 
mess pork, per barrel, 20.65a20.75; lard, per 106 
,ounds, 10.724a10.774; short ribs sides Secon, 
0.302.110.3224; dry salted shoulders (boxed), 10al0.- 
25: short clear sides (boxed), 10.25a10,50. No.2 
white oats, f o b, 363a37; No. 3 white, fo b. Sia 
35; No. 8 barley, f 0 b, 47até; No. 4,f 0 b, 40043. 
On the Produce Exchange to-day the butter 
market was a shade weaker; creamery, 20a25; 
a 20a234. Eggs slightly lower, fresh stock, 
4. 


Baltimore Markets. 


BALTIMORE, May 11.—Wheat weak; No. 2 red, 
spot, and May, 76ja77; June, 77a77t; July, 78a 
754; steamer No. 2 red, 72}a724. Corn, easy; 
mixed, spot 49¢a49}; May, 49)a49}; June, 49$a50; 
July, 50}a503; white corn, by sample, 55; yellow, 
do, do, 54a55. Oats quiet, steady; No. 2, white, 
Western, 4la42; No, 2, mixed, do, 364a37. 
firm; No. 2,65 bid. Hay firm; good to choice 
timothy, 15.50a16.50. Butter weak; creamery, 
fancy, 29; do, fair to choicc, 26a28; do, imitation, 
25; ladle, fancy, 25; good to choice, 22424; rolls, 
fine, 24; do, fair to good, 20a2z; store packed, 21. 
Eggs steady, 14t. 


Cattle and Beeves 


New York, May 11.—Dressed beef steady, at 
8a9+ per pound for native sides. Latest cable 
from London a American steers firm, at 11 
al2} per pound; dressed weight and American 
refrigerated beef steady at scant 10} per pound. 
Veais sold at 4.50a6.50. Buttermilk do, at3.50a 
3.90. Reteipts—Clip sheep sold 3.80a5.580; 
clipped lambs at 6.50a7. Dressed mutton stead 
at al} per pound; dressed lambs at 10alz. 
Market firm at 7. 


Rye 


60a58.10. 
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Ma Ut eas AN ’ 
MRs. CHARLES FRANK, 


Of Neuralgia, 


Troubles, 


MRS. CHARLES FRANK, 


North Syracuse, N. Y. 


CURED 


Kidney and Liver 
Gall 


ous Prostration, 


Stones, Nerv- 
and Fe- 
male Weakness in their 


Worst Form. 


Nortu Syracvsr, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891. 


Dr. A. Owen, Chicago, Ill.—Dear Sir: After being worn out with pain for five years, 
and doctoring all those long years, I chanced to see Mrs. Ella Trautman’s statement in The 
National Tribune. As 1 read it I thought, as a last resort, I would try one of your Electric 
Belts, for I had doctored with physicians in Syracuse, only receiving temporary relief, and 


began to think there was no hope for me. 
found relief at once. 


I purchased one of your No. 4 Electric Belts and 
I could feel my diseases gradually disappearing. 


It is now seven 


months since I commenced wearing the belt, and I have not taken a drop of medicine since 


the first day I commenced wearing it. 


I have worn the belt according to instructions every 


afternoon since I received it, and to-day I am thankful to you for your wonderful discovery. 
For two or three years I suffered with dyspepsia; had terrible pains in my side; my food 


refused to digest. 
seemed as if I would be wild. 


Now I can eat almost anything without any distress in the stomach. 
For two long years I did not have a good nignt’s sleep. 
I used to tell my husband if I could not get rid of this 


I was so dreadful nervous it 


nervousness I did not wish to live, as life was almost a burden. Worn out and completely 
discouraged, I at last found relief in your No. 4 Electric Belt, and that is more than doctors 


did for me. 
the room. 


I also had severe pains in my head. 
I cannot tell how much I suffered, but the belt has taken away all pain and 


At times I could hardly see one go around 


nervousness, and I can sleep good once more. When I began wearing the belt I could 
hardly walk around the house, but after the first week I began to get stronger and have con- 


tinued to improve ever since, until to-day I feel like a new person. 
new life and I can enjoy company once more. 

to get out. It seems as if I was let out of prison. 
noon for kidney trouble and it is helping him. 


The belt has given me 
Doctor, you don’t know how good it seems 

My husband wears the belt in the fore- 
He joins with me in their highest praise. 


If I could not replace it I would not take any amount of money for my belt. I would not 
give my Electric Belt for all the doctors and drugs in Syracuse if I could not get another, 
I would say to ladies who are suffering from diseases peculiar to our sex to try one of Dr, 
Owen’s Electric Belts and you will find relief at once, for it did for me what medicines could 


not do, and I trust it will do the same for you. 


and give you rest at night. 


It will also take away that tired feeling 


Now, Doctor, please accept my thanks. You have my per 


mission to use this letter, if you so desire. I feel it a duty to inform people of your wonder- 


ful discovery. Yours respectfully, 


MRS. CHARLES FRANK. 


ELECTRICITY IS NOT MAGNETISM, hence do not confound this Electric Battery 
with the magnetic belts offered; there is no similarity or comparison in their remedial powers, 
Electricity can, will, and does cure, while magnetism does not. Dr. A. Owen’s Electric Belt 
is absolutely under the control and regulation of the patient. 

Persons making inquiries from writers of testimonials are requested to inclose, self- 


addressed. 


, Stamped envelope to insure a prompt reply. 





DR. A. OWEN’S ELECTRIC BELT 


Is Especially Adapted to the Cure of the Following Diseases (Read 
the Testimonials). 


Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 
Insomnia, 
Hysteria, 
Melancholia, 
Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, 
Local Debility, 
Epileptic Fits, 
Kidney Complaints 
Urinary Diseases, 
Catarrh, 
Asthma, 
Dumb Ague, 
Throat Troubles, 
General 


Deafness, 
Female Weakness, 
Change of Life, 
Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, 

Gout, 

Pain in Back, 
Spinal Disease, 
Cold Extremities, 
Sluggish Organs, 
Dyspepsia, 
Torpid Liver, 
Constipation. 
Piles, 

Wasting, 
Headache, 
Debility. 








MR. J. W. SMITH. 





As a Curative Agent 
THE OWEN 


ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 
By a Reputable Witness 


WHO KNOWS 
OF HIS OWN KNOWLEDGE. 





Homosassa, FLA., July 14, 1892. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: 

GENTLEMEN: I hardly know how to express 
my feelings in behalf of Dr. Owen’s Discov- 
ery of the curative power of electricity, which 
I assure you is one of the most wonderful 
things of the age. Iam speaking just what 
I know from experience and what I have 
seen, and not what I have heard some other 
person say. 

Last January, a year ago, I had an attack 
of La Grippe, and came very near dying, and 
never did fully recover from it, and in Au- 
gust following, with that and kidney trouble, 
under the influence of a tropical sun, my nerv- 
ous system entirely gave away. By the 
first of November I was completely prostrated, 
and finally gave up all hope of living. I then 
decided to try electricity as a last resort. 

I think it was in the last of November I 
ordered a No. 4 Owen Electric Belt from you, 
but with little hope of such results. I re- 
ceived the belt some time in December, and 
it soon began to tell the tale. In a month’s 
time, without a dose of medicine, I had got 
strong enough to get up and dress myself, and 
a month later I was able to go four miles to 
see a neighbor who was almost hourly ex- 
pected to die with paralysis that he had had 
for some eight or ten months. I insisted on 
his ordering one of your belts, which he prom- 
ised me to do, and which he did, and to-day, 





to the surprise of everybody, he is almost a 
well man, and can go where he pleases. His 
name is James Moore, an honorable gentle- 
man. Another of my neighbors, Mr. Head, 
was suffering with nervous trouble. I gave 
him one of your books and told him one of 
your belts was all he needed. He ordered 
one, and has been wearing it about two 
months, and he said to me a few days ago 
that it had about cured him. I am wearing 
my belt yet, but I ama well man. I have 
learned to love the influence of it, and it is 
only a matter of time when the old fogy way 
of dragging a man to death will be a thing of 
the past. When I first got my belt my lungs 
were so stiff that I could hardly breathe, and 
I decided to experiment with the belt a little 
and see if it would not relieve my lungs, 
Commenced wearing it up under my arms, 
across my chest, and it relieved my breathing 
at once. I could soon breathe as free as I ever 
could. I have never seen it tried, but I be- 
lieve it would have the same effect and re- 
lieve persons suffering with asthma. 
Yours truly, J. W. SMITH. 


P. S.—Should any person doubt this state- 
ment, all I ask of them is to write to our Clerk 
of Circuit Court, County Judge, County 
Treasurer, Sheriff, or any of our County offi- 
cers, who are all friends of mine and knew my 
situation. J. W. SMITH, 


Homosassa, 
Citrus County, Fla 





Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials will 
please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope to insure a prompt 


reply. 
OUR 


contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of belts and Appli- 
ances, prices, sworn testimonials and portraits of people who have : 
been cured, etc. Published in English, German, Swedish, and Neor- 
wegian languages. This valuable catalogue will be sent to any 


address on receipt of six cents postage. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





[TRaDE Mark.] 
DR. A. OWEN. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Go. 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 


201-211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., 





capitalists has purchased 1,000 acres of | 


phosphate. 


THE LARGEST ELECTRIC BELT ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


. er 2 s When in Chicago visit our offices, and see Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit at World's 
land in Florida and will mine pebble ! Fair, Electricity Building, Section U Space. 
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THE FENCE CORNER. 





- Before and After. 
He—Well, what have you here? 
She—Two of your old letters, my dear. 
He—Umph! What's the first one— 

- that 40-pager? 

She—One you sent me when I had a 
slight cold before we were married. 
This half page is the one you wrote last 

“Winter when I was nearly dead with the 

grip. That’s all, dear.— Truth, 





Out of Leash. 





Farmer Sogback—Now, blank yer 
old pelt! kick, an’ kick hard. 





And, in the words of the day, she 
done so.— Judge. 





A Sure Sign. 


“T see you are in favor of cremating 
garbage,” said Nobbs. 

“How do you know that?” asked 
Blobbs. 

“ From the smell of that cigar you're 
smoking,” replied Nobbs. 





At the Masquerade. 





Sne—We don’t keep birthdays at our 
house any more. 

He—We do—we keep them to our- 
selves. 





A Taste for Science. 


Little Dick—I know how to tell 
how deep a well is without going down. 

Father—Ah, I’m glad to see my 
son has a taste for science. You drop in 
a stone and then count the number of 
seconds required for the descent, I pre- 
sume ? 

Little Dick—Oh, no. I tie the 
stone to a string and then measure the 
string. —Street & Smith’s Good News. 





Can't Get in a Word Edgewise. 

“You have got a parrot, I believe, 
Mr. Henpeck?” 

“« Yes.” 

“(Can he talk?” 

“I don’t know. . My wife doesn’t give 
him a chance.” 


2 


The Wrong Way. 


























Mother (from next room)—Is the fire 
ing, Flossie ? 
Flossie— Yes, mamma ; 


A Juvenile Edison. 


Mrs. Wayback—That weather-vane 
that peddler sold you ain’t worth shucks. 
It don’t point toward the wind at all. 
It points just the other way. 

Mr. Wayback—By Jinks, that’s so. 
Th’ wind is from the south, and that tin 
rooster points north, sure as guns. 

Little Son—I’ll tell you how to fix 
it, pop. Take it down, and cut it into 
the shape of a cow. Cows always turn 
tail to the wind. —<Street & Smith’s Good 
News. - 


it’s going out. 





a. 


A Donkey. 











“Cholly’s head over ears in debt.” 
“Weill, he wouldn’t be if his ears 


“THE DAIRY... 
PROGRESS IN DAIRYING. 


Its Growth Traced by « Helentific and 
Practical Dairyman. 





ond the dairy rc ee 
‘ma con- 
sidered one of the oldest in eilaianee, 
tracing back as it does many hundreds 
of years, still it is only wi com 
atively recent times that any mar 
improvement has place in the 
methods of handling milk or of manu- 
facturing it into cheese, butter, or other 
dairy products, When we consider what 
& very mysterious compound milk is, 
how readily it undergoes’ change, and 
what immense quantities either in the 
raw or manufactured state are daily 
consumed by all classes of people, we 
cannot but be surprised that this industry 
has developed so slowly. 
Glancing for a moment at the earliest 
mention of the manufacture of dairy 
products, we find in Genesis 18 : 8, near! 
4,000 years ago, “That Abraham too 
butter and milk and set before the Lord,” 
while in Samuel 17:18, we find Jesse 
saying to David, “ And carry these two 
cheeses unto the captain.” While we 
are not informed as to how this butter 
and cheese were made in those days, 
still we can see how far back the dairy 
industry extends. The first mention of 
churning appears to be in Proverbs 30: 
33, where Solomon is recorded as saying, 
“Surely the churning of milk bringeth 
forth butter.” In all probability thsi 
churning was accomplished in skin bags, 
such as are used by the Arabs down to 
the present day, or perhaps the old dash 
churn was brought into use by the dairy- 
maids of those remote periods. 
For fully 3,000 years, then, has this 
dairy business been carried on, yet what 
slow progress has been made. Poor cows, | 
tainted milk, strong butter, and poor 
cheese are still commonly met with even 
in this progressive America of ours. 
The reason of this slow development 


of those who consume the great-bulk of 
thie ind pion coe 
great industry ing or 
greesing? Certainly the latter. Our 
vernments have awakened to the fact 
that the agricultural interests are not to 
be looked upon lightly ; this isshown. 
the large annual grants to the agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, 
and dairymens’ associations. Capable 
instructors sent out by. these associations 
are helping the good cause along. But 
if we are asked what is the great main- 
ing which in the future will guide all 
airy operations on the American Conti- 
nent, we answer the dairy schools. From 
these head centers of practical and scien- 
tific know information will spread 
through the length and breadth of the 
land that will work great changes as the 
years go by. To realize the good that 
may be done at one of these modern 
dairy schools, one needs to mix with the 
students to note the interchange of 
opinions among old and tried cheese and 
butter makers; to notice the gradual 
change in the minds of those who, on 
just entering the school, thought they 
had all the Sestinsen of dairying at their 
finger tips, but who soon find that they 
are only beginning to learn. 

In Ontario we are aiming to keep up 
with the times in all matters relating to 
agriculture. Dairying is just now re- 
ceiving special attention on the part of 
the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The traveling dairies operated 
for the last two years through the 
country have given a fresh impulse to 
the improvement of dairy cattle and 
the manufacture of butter. The cheese 
business is also receiving its share of at- 
tention The dairy school established at 
the Agricultural College last Winter 
was successful beyond all expectations. 
Although accommodation was provided 
for 50 students, still 80 applications 
were refused owing to lack of room. 
This will not occur another year, how- 
ever, as the buildings will be enlarged 
s0 as to accommodate 100 students. 





may be traced, at least in part, to the 
fact that dairy operations until recent 
years were carried on mainly by the | 
women of the household, and they are of | 
all people the most conservative in im- | 
parting knowledge one to another. It | 
has been said that farmers, owing to their | 
isolated manner of living, are a very con- 

servative class of people. No doubt 

they have been so and are so still, but | 
their wives should also be ineluded in | 
this statement. So long, then, as dairy- 
ing was carried on by private individuals | 
there was little or no improvement, but | 
80 soon as co-operation commenced then | 
improvement became manifest. 
Probably the first successful attempt 
to change from the old system to the 
new was made some 50 years ago, when | 
the factory system of cheese making was | 
established. The benefits of such co- 
operation once shown, farmers were not 
slow in adopting it. Dairy education, 
which is so much talked of at the present | 


J 


time, was first undertaken by the Danes | 
some 30 years ago. Hence, we may | 
conclude that all progress in duiry hus- | 
bandry has been made within a half | 
century. 

Among the many improvements made 

in American cheese making in that time, 

we may class four as most important: 

1. The rennet test. 

2. The hot iron test. 

3. Drawing the whey early. 

4. Matting and milling the curd. 

In butter making the chief improve- 

ments have been in— 

1. The introduction of the cream 

separators. 

2. The use of a starter to give the de- 


J. 
| Guelph, Ontario. 


The instruction given at dairy schools 
of this kind, combining both the theo- 
retical and practical side of the subject, 
is of an especially valuable nature, as 
the students are not only taught to think 
and study for themselves, but also to im- 
press their thought on the work they 
daily perform. 

The outlook for agriculture in the 
future is indeed encouraging. As the 
occupation itself becomes more elevat- 
ing in its tendency, owing to the higher 
education of those who engage in it, we 
may expect to see more interest taken 
by young men who now seek city life, 
thinking it perhaps degrading to engage 
in manual labor on the farm or in the 
cheese or butter factory. As the quality 
of farm and dairy products improve so 
also will the consumption of them in- 
crease, thus aiding in the circulation of 
money and contributing to the health 
and happiness of the community.—W. 

PatmMeR, Agricultural College, 





WHICH SHALL THEY BE? 


What Breed of Dairy Cows are the Best 
for All Purposes? 





This is a question often asked bu 1 
difficult one to answer, unless by the 


| sweeping assertion that we want them 


cll. So far as we are able to learn, 
there is no one breed that, as a rule, is 
possessed of all the characteristics de- 
sired. There may exist individuals in 
almost all.of the established breeds that 
possess all the good qualities in a suf- 
ficient degree to answer the purposes of 
the ordinary farmer, but as a class, there 





sired flavor and aridity to cream. 

3. The adoption of the granular pro- 
cess of making butter. 

But what of the source of all this 
milk which must of necessity be pro- 
duced before dairy products can be 
manufactured? Have we any better 
machines for this purpose than had 
Father Abraham or Jesse, etc.? Do we 
still keep the same kind of machine and 
care for it in the same way? No doubt 
we have improved in many cases on the 
original stock; but progress has been 
very slow. Our agricultural experiment 
stations, however, have done a great deal 


art of breeding and feeding, while the 
Babcock test, introduced some three 
years ago, has aroused more interest 
among the farmers and dairymen than 
any other improvement in connection 
with the business. Previous to the intro- 
duction of this test the work of testing 
milk was a long and tedious operation ; 
but now the value of milk for cheese or 
butter making can be ascertained in a 
very few minutes, while the importance 
of such a test in weeding out poor cows, 
in showing the effects of certain foods, 
treatment, etc., is of very great value. 
Farmers are beginning at last to realize 
that to make a profit out of dairying, it 
is first necessary to produce cheaply, by 
means of better cows and cheaper foods, 
good, pure milk, suitable for manu- 
facturing into high-class butter and 
cheese that will suit the fastidious tastes 


7 Whether quaffed 
from a vessel of 
tin, glass or gold; 

There’s nothingso 
good for the young 
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were their natural size.” 
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of good in inducing farmers to study the | 


is none that embraces all the good quali- 
| 


| ties, and every farmer must be governed 


in his choice by his situation. If he has 

| rich pastures and extensive corn fields, 
| and is near a market where the price of 
good beef rules high, the Durham will 
probably be as near perfection as any 
\that can be obtained. The Shorthorns 
/are great eaters. If they run to milk 
they give alarge quantity of it. If they 
have a tendency to fatten, they fatten 
| with great rapidity. They grow rapidly 
/and are capable of carrying an im- 
| mense load of flesh, They require the 
| best of care and the richest of food, and 
with this they will amply repay all out- 
lays. But if allowed to roam in the 
public roads and wild pastures in Sum- 
mer, and kept on poor hay and moldy 
corn fodder in Winter, they will in- 
variably prove the worst scrubs and the 
poorest investment that the farmer can 
make. The objection to them as dairy 
cows is that you are not sure whether 
they will prove to be great milkers or 
great feeders, or half and half. 

The remedy is to feed liberally at all 
times, and if the cows are good milkers, 
they will be very good ones, and if not, 
they will fatten rapidly, and they can 
be disposed of to good advantage as 
beef. With a dairy of 40 cows, a dozen 
or so of the best heifer calves should be 
raised each year, and 10 or a dozen 
cows fattened each Winter to be sold in 
the Spring, whensthe beef commands a 
very high price. If he keeps Short- 
horns on the system proposed, he will 
not receive as much money from the 
cheese factory as if he kept Ayrshires 
or natives. But it is for him to decide 
whether half a dozen or more fat cows 
sold every Spring to the butcher will 
not make up for the deficiency. 

On the whole, we would say, if he has 
high-priced land and proposes to adopt 
high farming, ‘take the Shorthorns, but 
if he proposes to devote his farm and 
cows solely to the production of milk 
and butter, take the Ayrshire or Alder- 
ney. If the location is near a large 
city, where milk is the chief object, we 
must have the Ayrshire, as there is no 
breed that can equal the pure Ayrshire 
in the quantity of milk, it being generally 
estimated at from 30 to 50 pounds per 
day. Our best Ayrshire cows give 60 

unds of milk per day. The Ayrshires 

ave been b exclusively for milk, 
and will probably yield a greater quan- 











rich, and p 


tity for the foodeeamgumed than any 
other breed. 


On the other hayidpif he to 
sell beef and raiseoxan as well as cheese 
and butter, we «would advocate the 
ae a t, {8 @ race, are 

rifty, with goo resent a 

me @ ceo: Fhe milk is quite 
uceabatter of a better color 
than that obtained:fiom the milk of the 
Durham, but the,quaptity is not large. 
They are a quick,-active race, and for 
farm labor the omensean hardly be ex- 
celled. They willmome the plow almost, 
perhaps quite, as fast as a horse. To 
carry out the latter m of raising 
oxen, beef cattle, butter, and milk to the 
best advan we adopt a higher order 
of feeding than when the only object 
is milk. We want cows that will eat a 
large amount of food. This is of the 
first importance. An animal that 
not eat freely should be rejected. 
If there is'no great demand for beef, but 
a large one for good butter, then the 
Alderney will come as near the standard 
as any we have. For richness of milk 
it has no equal, but its diminutive size 
puts beef entirely out of the question ; 
but there is no breed of cattle that can 
surpass it in producing golden lumps of 
butter, and plenty of them. A good 
butter maker, with a herd of Alderneys, 
will produce a “fancy brand” of butter 
that will command a ready sale at double 
the price that can be obtained for com- 
mon brands. Good specimens of this 
stock will make from 12 to 14 pounds of 
butter per week of a peculiar yellow 
color, not attained by any other race. 
Some extra good cows have produced 
from 18 to 20 pounds per week, but this 
stock is deficient in beef qualities. We 
must most earnestly recommend the use 
of a thoroughbred bull on all dairy farms; 
whether it be an Ayrshire, Devon, 
Alderney, or a Shorthorn, depends very 
much on whether the dairyman wishes 
to turn offsome fat cows every year to the 
butcher, or whether he intends to keep 
his cows till they are used up and then 
sell them for about what they are worth 
for their hides. If he adopts the latter 
course we should recommend the use of 
an Alderney or Ayrshire rather than the 
Shorthorn bull. In all seasons dairy 
farmers are apt to have an unnecessarily 
large percentage of barren cows, owing 
to the irrational management of the male 
animal. In some districts it is the fash- 
ion to use yearling bulls; whilst it makes 
matters worse, these weakly, immature 
subjects are scandalously overworked.— 
A Farmer, Columbiana County. 





A New Cure for Asthma. 
Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderfal curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, are sending out lange trial cases of the 
Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
asthma. Send your name and address on 
postal card, and they will send you a trial 
case by mail free. 
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Wonderful Instinct. 


A remarkable exhibition of instinet 
was exhibited by a ‘horse at Oil City, 
Pa,, one day last week. Sunday night 
the horse was brought into the stable 
lame, and the stablmen thought it was 
from a sprain. They were rubbing the 
leg with liniment Monday morning, 
when the horse broke away from them 
and ran into a blacksmith shop in the 
neighborhood. Here he wheeled up to 
the horsehoer and lifted up his lame leg. 
The man examined the leg and foot 
and found that an improperly driven 
nail had penetrated into the quick of 
the foot. The shoe was reset and the 
horse returned to the barn. 





Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send usa 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 
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; THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 
Spray thoroughly for the tent cater- 
pillar and the Fall web worm. 
Gardeners in Corpus Christi, Tex., 
have been for some time sending ship- 
— of vegetables to Northern mar- 
ets. 


When the lettuce gets a good start, 
trim the plants to six inches apart and 
they will do better than when allowed 
to grow thickly. 

Young blackberry shoots should be 
given Summer pruning when about four 
feet high. This encourages the growth 
of laterals, which also need pruning 
when 18 inches long. This treatment 
produces a stocky bush. 


Salt is said to be a fertilizer for as- 
paragus. It attracts and absorbs moist- 
ure from the air, and is therefore an 
advantage to soils which have a tendency 
to dryness. Of course, with wet, heavy 
soils, salt is quite useless. 

It is said that nearly a million bushel 
sweet potatoes are annually sent from Ac- 
comac County, Va. The whole County 
is a veritable sweet potato bed. Some 
growers of the vegetable support their 
families on farms of only 10 to 15 acres. 

For berries it is best to ‘select well- 
drained land, on which there has been a 
hoed crop the previous year. Potato 
giound is good. Plow deeply, enrich 
and harrow until fine and mellow. 
Have the rows long and straight for 
easy cultivation. 


The Sunshine Wax pole bean is rec- 
ommended as a splendid bearer, taking 
well to the poles. It has large, yellow 
pods from six to eight inches long, and 
does not blight or lose foliage. It is 
thought to have qualities excellent 
enough to make it a standard variety. 


The use of shallow boxes, called 
“ flats,” is coming more into favor every 
year. In bad weather they have a spe- 
cial advantage, as the plants can be re- 
moved from one place to another. The 
flats are also handy when setting plants 
in the field, saving much labor in the 
handling. 

Improvements are constantly going on 
in the line of garden tools. Where one 
has sufficient space, cultivation and weed- 
ing may be done almost entirely by 
horse-power. By planting in long rows 
so that a horse may walk between them, 
and investing in good tools, one may 
have a garden by no means secondary 
to other resources of the farm. 


Prof. Webster has said: “I wonder 
if the country horticulturist ever stops 
to consider what an important factor 
country fences may be in the problem 
of success in his calling. Can you com- 
pute the number of raspberry sawflys, 
cane borers, root borers, or leaf rollers 
each half mile of old worm-eaten rail 
fence, with its wide margin of brambles 
on each side, will produce and send out 
over the surrounding country?” 








My Grandfather's Way of Raising Cu- 
cumbers. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: It is 
generally conceded that cucumbers are 
extremely difficult to raise to any extent 
in this part of the country. The cu- 
cumber is exceedingly popular, not only 
as a vegetable, but for pickling. A 
pantry would be scantily supplied with- 
out a jar of cucumber pickles. 

The school girl may be seen sauntering 
along at recess with a cucumber pickle 
in her hand, although it is not considered 
quite the thing to gratify one’s appetite 
in the street, but this longing for some- 
thing sour must be satisfied, even at the 
expense of propriety. Preserved cu- 
cumbers, too, are very delicious, and 
being in such a demand, it will be money 
in our pockets to plant them as my 
grandfather did, so that we can have 
bushel after bushel to seed as well as to 
supply our families from the beginning 
to the end of our growing season. 

All of us ‘have observed who have 
cultivated gardens that almost before 
this popular vegetable arrives at its 
bearing state, it invariably begins to 
wilt under the scorching rays of our 
Summer sun, and is only kept alive by 
our heavy dews at night. The cucumber 
needs a great supply of moisture, and it 
is only in the lowest lands that they are 
successfully raised. My grandfather had 
no low lands on his farm. It was too 
well drained. 

He was the model farmer of the 
neighborhood in his day, and never al- 
lowed a small pond even to remain on 
his fine estate. He loved cucumber 
pickles, however, put up with the finest 
vinegar made from hisown orchard. He 
experimented time and again, and finally 
with success, to have an abundance of 
this necessary vegetable for his neighbors 
and friends as well as for his own use 
and for market, too. The popular 
method of raising cucumbers now is to 
sink a barrel in the ground to be kept 
filled with water, very rich earth being 
thrown in a ridge around the barrel in 
which the seed are placed. This is a 
good ‘way, but my grandfather’s plan is 
the best I have ever known or heard 
of. 

Very early in the Spring he had the 
ground nicely prepared. A trench was 
dug one foot in which straw was com- 
pactly laid to the depth of five or six 
inches. This retained a vast deal of 
moisture, which is absclutely necessary 
for the cucumber. The straw was then 
covered over with earth so as to form a 
gentle ridge in which the seed were 
plaited. I have heard old Unele Risdon, 
one of my grandfather’s faithful slaves, 
boastingly assert that “ Mas’ Neddy beat 
everybody around raising cow-cumbers.” 
They bore early and continued to bear 
all during the Summer season, bushels 
being gathered from the vines, and they 
grew luxuriantly until the intenge heat 
of the “dog days” necessarily withered 
the vines. 

Old ways are becoming new ways, and 





the mode practiced by my grandfather 
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may be a useful auxiliary to the modern 
gardner in raising on a large scale this 
very popular and salable vegetable. Let 
some of our horticulturists try the ex- 
periment, which is very practicable, and 
I feel confident they will be most suc- 
cessful, and be well rewarded for their 
trouble. 

Observation clearly and conclusively 
shows that the cucumber cannot flourish 
without a great deal of moisture. The 
straw beneath the ridge retained the 
dampness and feeds its roots, keeping it 
in a growing condition, yielding abund- 
antly all during the season—M. B. 
Emory, Queen Anne County, Md. 





Asparagus Beetle. 


Nothing can be done to destroy this 
pest on marketable shoots, for mineral 
poisons are of course dangerous and the 
value of the crop would be reduced by 
any offensive preparations. Paris Green 
mixed with flour may be used on beds 
not old enough for cutting, and also on 
those past marketable condition. A 
tablespoonful in four gallons of water is 
found to kill the slugs, which are the 
soft larvee of the beetle. They are most 
ravenous, beginning with the first little 
sprout in the Spring and destroying 
stems, twigs, and leaves. If freshly- 
slacked lime is sprinkled when the dew 
is on the plants it will kill great numbers 
of slugs. A touch of lime completely 
destroys them. 


a 





Berry Growing. 

The ground needs to be kept moist 
and mellow by cultivation. In the 
Spring it has the etlect of warming the 
soil, and in the Summer helps to retain 
the moisture near the surface. Potash 
is necessary, and wood ashes will supply 
it. Severe pruning of laterals in the 
Spring will improve both the size and 
quality of the berries. The first season’s 
potatoes may be planted between the 
rows of berry bushes, but there should 
not be a crop of anything which will 
shade them. 





Rapid Growth. 


It is desirable to have the garden 
plants make a rapid growth, as they 
then have a chance to outstrip weeds, 
and get ahead of grubs and insects 
which ruin delicate young seedlings A 
fine seed bed and good tillage will secure 
rapid, healthy growth. Finely pulver- 
ized soil, together with warmth, moist- 
ure and air, is needed. A fine soil 
retains moisture, a rough surface bakes, 
cracks, and shelters insects. 





April Publications of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Bulletin No. 37 of the Division of Chem- 
istry. Record of Experiments with Sorghum 
in 1892. Pp. 100. 

Bulletin No. 28 of the Division of Ento- 
mology. The More Destructive Locusts of 
America north of Mexico. Pp. 40, figs. 21. 

Miscellaneous Statistical Report No. 6. 
Rice: Its Cultivation, Production, and Dis- 
tribution in the United States and Foreign 
Countries, with a chapter on the Rice Soils 
of South Carolina. Pp. 89. 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Weather Bureau. 
Report on the Climatology of the Cotton 
Plant. Pp. 68, charts 7. 

Report No. 103 of the Statistician. Con- 
tents: Condition of Winter Grain; notes con- 
cerning wheat from reports of State agents 
and County correspondents; condition of 
farm animals; European crop report; trans- 
portation rates. Pp. 97-140. 

Synopsis of Report No. 103 of the Statis- 
tician. (Issued in advance of the monthly 
Report of the Statistician from which it is 
condensed.) Pp. 4. 

Cireular No. 10 of the Division of For- 
estry. Suggestions to the Lumbermen of the 
United States in behalf of More Rational 
Forest Management. Pp. 8. 

Monthly Weather Review for January. 
(A summary of weather conditions observed 
throughout the United States during the 
month of January.) Pp. 30, charts 9. 

Monthly Weather Review for February. 
Pp. 31-60, charts 8. 


Going to the World's Fair? 

If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C, H 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of the 
‘*World’s Fair Route.’’ It is the —_ line 
running Pullman Vestibuled trains with din- 
ing cars between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, ete., which will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 
instamps. Address, E.O. McCormick G, P & 
T. Agt., ‘‘ Worlds Fair Route,’”’ 200 West 4th 
Street, Cincinnati O. Be sure your tickets 
read via Cincinnati and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R, R, 


A Successful Sale. 


EprtoR AMERICAN FARMER: The closing- 
out sale of Mr. 8. B. Prather’s Riverdale Herd 
of Shorthorn cattle, at Springfield, 1ll., May 
3, was fairly well attended. The gencral 
average was largely reduced, because among 
those sold were some cows that have been 
most excellent breeders, but whose term of 
usefulness, on account of old age, is about 
over, and some young things that would not 
have been presented except at closing-out sale. 
The prices realized at this sale, together with 
those at the sale of Mr. J. D, Waters on April 
19, indicate that Sangamon County is away up 
at the head in Shorthorn breeding, and that 








Springfield can compete with () 


selling point. Thirty animals so) \.; « iM 
$75 and not more than $300, the Jat, price 
being paid for Prince William of {/i\+ dale 
4th, by H. H. Marbold, Greenview. Dp 
Edward W. Smith, of Belmont, 1) on. 
chased 12 head for $1,495, or an aversion of 
nearly $125 per animal. Twenty-one Ig 


sold for $2,235, average of $106: 24 cows 4 4 
fer $2,050, average of $85; 45 head « 
$4,285, average of $95 

The cold weather and steady rains that ha val 
prevailed for several weeks haye place: 
farmers of central Illinois very jack 
their work. Wheat does not pro: 
half crop, grass has failed to receive the : 
sary warmth for growing, and very 
plowing has been done. A short term of 
favorable weather will, however, j. 
ing and corn planting, and matters \ 
brighter.—J. G. S. 
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Cotton Notes. 
The cotton acreage in South Carolina has 
been increased from 15 to 20 per cent., and 
the prospects for a fine crop are gov 
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